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How American it ts...to want something better! 
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Our WORKERS, behind desk and plow and lathe, are 
following many new ideas and “better ways” to swell 
the war output. One of these ideas is balanced, vitamin- 
rich meals to insure health and peak energy on the job. 

When we Americans decide we want “‘something better;’ 
whether it’s a machine tool or a shoelace, we don’t waste 
much time in wishing. We go after it. 





In the field of the moderate beverages, the search for some- 
thing better seems to have led a great number of us to the 
ale you see pictured here. Its famous 3-ring “Purity,” 
“Body,” “Flavor” trade mark came to mean something 
better to so many people that it is now... 
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P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 
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Mrs. Sherlock Holmes 


makes flying safer 


Ameripol (synthetic rubber) is a typical B. F. Goodrich development 


Ta little rings of synthetic rub- 
ber are as important as anything 
on an airplane. They seal the pressure 
in the hydraulic cylinders that open 
bomb bay doors, lower landing wheels, 
swing turrets, operate the plane con- 
trols themselves. If there’s a leak of 
pressure, the controls are slow or don’t 
work at all—and that could mean 
death for plane and crew. And with 
pressures of 1500 to 3000 pounds, the 
tiniest depression or bump in the seal- 
ing ring would- mean a pressure leak. 

They used to be hard rubber, made 
that way to withstand the oils used in 


hydraulic systems. But the more rigid 
they were the harder it was to make 
them fit perfectly. B. F. Goodrich en- 
gineers developed a soft ring using 
Ameripol, the B. F. Goodrich synthetic 
rubber that resists oil. These rings, 
under pressure, squeeze into the exact 
shape of the cylinder wall. 

Then they developed compounds of 
Ameripol that would stay flexible at 
40 below or lower, and, to make cer- 
tain there is not the slightest roughness 
in the rubber, devised an inspection 
system by which every inch of every 
single ring is examined under a 


powerful magnifying glass by a trained 
woman inspector. Those she throws 
out would seem perfect to most of us, 
but defects too small to even be seen 
with the naked eye are found, 


To meet war needs like this, B. F. 
Goodrich has found ways of making 
rubber parts with a precision never be- 
fore thought possible, and has de: 
veloped many other improvements 
which will benefit industry now or 
after the war. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, Ohio. FE 


B.F. Goodrich 
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“Office” of a Fortress 


HERE'S what the “office” ofa 
4-motored bomber looks like. 


Before the take-off, each of these in- 
struments is painstakingly checked by 
the ground crew and reported “O. K.” 
In flight, the clocklike dials are watched, 
closely, by the pilots. For on the accu- 
rate functioning of these “clocks” may 
depend the lives of the bomber’s crew. 


This vital accuracy, in turn, is largely 
due to one mechanism: Ball bearings! 
For these mechanical miracles (and they 
are such) reduce friction to the vanish- 
ing point, keep mechanisms cool, post- 


NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALL 
NEW DEPARTURE - 


pone wear and maintain precise location perfection an onginscring 
of parts. science can make them— 
help to keep ‘em..,filying... 





NEW DEPARTURE ball bearings, by 
the tens of millions, are used in ships, 
tanks, planes, guns, trucks. They are 
being manufactured on a round-the-clock 
schedule, in numbers which would have 
appeared tmpossible...before Pearl Harbor. 


Buy Bonds...and keep on buying 


rolling...firing...winning 





THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Officer’s Friend 


All applicants for Officers Candidate School 
must be well up on their news before appearing 
before the interviewing board. 

Newsweek is therefore the answer to an ap- 
plicant’s prayer. They take it to the mess hall 
with them, go to bed with it, and do every- 
thing but memorize it from cover to cover. 

We who have faced this board thank you, 
not only for helping us over a tight spot, but 
for giving us a real appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of the news and instilling in us the 
“Newsweek Habit.” 


Ser. Jack A. MaconacHy 
Camp Forrest, Tenn. 


PPP 


Zooters in 1910 


Your June 21 issue hints that the zoot suit 
is descended from the 1910 fashions for youths. 
I was alive at that period, although too young 
to dress in what was then called “college-boy” 

r “rah-rah” style, and my impressions are 
somewhat different. 

The coat, far from being the long-frock va- 
riety worn by the “zooters,” was decidedly 
short, barely coming to the hips. At its longest, 
it just reached the crotch, covering the fly of 
the trousers. The frock coat, then beginning to 
pass out of the picture, was considered a badge 
of maturity, if not senility. 

The trousers, though known as peg top, were 
narrow at the ankles, but not excessively wide 
at the hips. The “in-curve” was. gradual, be- 
coming extreme only below the knees. As a 
matter of fact, the peg-top effect was of the 
whole suit, not just the trousers. The shoulders 
of the coat were extremely wide, and the coat 























A Flag with 46,200 Stars 


"Tue service flag of the Bell System 
had 46,200 stars on May 1. It has a 
lot more now. Telephone men and 


- women are serving with the armed 


forces everywhere. 


Those who are right in the middle 
of the fighting realize especially the 
importance of the telephone job 


back home. 


“Tell the gang,” their letters say, 
“to keep on plugging. 


“We wouldn’t have the stuff for 
fighting if the rest of the Bell Sys. 
tem wasn’t sticking to the job and 
pushing through the calls that get 
things done. 


“Takes team-work to win a war — 
especially a big one like this.” 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM f\ 








* Your continued help in making only vital calls to 


war-busy centers is more and more essential every day. 
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_—— are simple obligations, jto our 
country, to our men at the front, 
and to ourselves. 


No matter what your job or your share 
in the war effort, give it all you’ve got 
. .. do your best all of the time. 


That means keeping strong, keeping 
healthy. This job’s going to take every 
bit of stamina we can muster. And health 
is your greatest asset. 


But as you work, don’t forget to play. 
Play is the great. equalizer. Make it part 
of your life. Step forth. Go places. Meet 
people. Cultivate old friends and make 
new ones—lots of them. And try to de at 
your best in appearance and personality. 
Don’t let down. Keep cheerful. Keep 
going. Put your best foot forward. That’s 
the way the boys at the front would like it. 


eg gv e 


As a safe, efficient household antiseptic 
for use in a thousand little emergencies, 
Listerine Antiseptic has stood pre-eminent 





for more than half a century. In the later 
years it has established a truly impressive 
test record against America’s No. 1 health 
problem, the ordinary. cold, and its fre- 
quent attribute, sore throat. 


It is hardly necessary to add that, be- 
cause of its germicidal action which halts 
bacterial fermentation in the mouth, 
Listerine Antiseptic is the social standby 
of millions who do not wish to offend 
needlessly in the matter of halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath) when not of systemic 
origin. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
for Oral Hygiene 





BECAUSE OF WARTIME restrictions 
you may not always be able to get Listerine 
Antiseptic in your favorite size. Rest assured, 
however,. that we will make every effort to 
see that it is always available in some size at 
your drug counter. 
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was known as a “box coat”; it was frequently 
pleated and had a belt in the back. 

The felt hat was decidedly not of the “pan- 
cake” variety, although the crown was lower 
than it subsequently became. Turning the brim 
up in front was considered a sign of sportiness, 
The brim was narrow in proportion to the 
crown, about the same as the straw hat. 

In two important details did 1910s’ rah-rah 
boys differ from the rug cutter. One was hair. 

















N. Y. Public Library 


do. The hair was cut as short as possible and 
worn either pompadour (this is the service 
G.I. or crew haircut) or else with a decided 
part, generally on the side. 

The other was neckwear. I don’t believe aj 
collar and tie form part of the zoot costume. 
They were highly conspicuous in 1910. The 
collars were stiff and high, although “turn- 
down” and never wing; they were never a part 
of the shirt. The ties were narrower than today 
—polka dots were frequent—and bows were 
worn oftener. (Aside from evening dress, who 
wears a bow tie today, except Winston 
Churchill?) 

T. E. OBERDoRFER 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

The 1910 suit still looks very much like a 
zoot suit to NEWSWEEK. ; 


POD? 


Superman 


Hurrah! Newsweek has scooped other news 
magazines with “Bobby’s Bastille” [July 5]. 
The article is very well done as there is no 
fulsome praise for a minor dominated by the 
profit motive who is being encouraged by older 
people to emulate the predatory activities of 
John D. Rockefeller Sr. 

You report that Bobby left high school in 
the senior year to help his father. If he is so 
marvelous, teen-age boys by the dozen in Wen- 
dell Phillips High School in Chicago were 
supermen during the last war. 

They worked for their fathers and for many 
other businesses earning money which they in- 
vested in Liberty Bonds sold in their school- 
rooms. They studied in school and out and were 
cooperative in maintaining law and order. 

One youth had an orchestra which was busy 
every night, but he supported a widowed moth- 
er and sister. He never missed a day of school 
and he graduated with honors. 

Caro.ine BencTson 

Hastings, Neb. 
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P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


Somewhere 
Between A and ZYGO. 


You don’t picture the encyclopedia just by its covers. Neither do 
you regard it merely as a seemingly endless maze of articles on 
words beginning with ‘“‘A” and ending with “ZYGO.” 


If you have struck a true acquaintance with the 
encyclopedia you have come to regard it as a 
dependable source of information with succinct 
descriptions for any word problem which may 
confront you. 


In the fields of electronics and metallurgy, the 
Mallory business has something in common with 
the encyclopedia, furnishing answers to the 
problems that arise continuously in the rapid 
development of the newer techniques in indus- 
trial progress. 


But while the encyclopedia of words is revised 
every few years, its counterpart in electronics 
development must be edited almost daily. 


Mallory has pioneered for many years in the 
advancement of electronic control as a tool of 
industry. Experience gained by research and 
experiment has been applied to customer prob- 
lems to develop a long list of products standard 
for electronics applications. Beginning with the 
fields of Radio and Communications, Mallory 


has cooperated with industrial electronics de- 
velopment to the point where it has become 
common practice to consult Mallory engineers 
for a knowledge that, electronically speaking, is 
becoming encyclopedic. 


Development of electronics applications has coin- 
cided with widespread metallurgical discoveries. 
Mallory metallurgists and engineers have origi- 
nated many new alloys with highly specialized 
properties to answer new problems of control 
applications. 


Consequently, the outbreak of war found Mallory 
in a position to enlist its services in highly spe- 
cialized and critical war production. Constantly, 
Mallory engineers have been called on to meet 
changing specifications as military demands cre- 
ate new problems. The winning of the joint Army 
and Navy Award is one indication of how well 
Mallory men have applied experience and “know- 
how’’ to hitherto unanswered production 
questions. 


Th its long list of standard products, Mallory is adding new ideas 
and new techniques that will be available for post-war use. When 
the peace is won, Mallory cooperation will play a role in speedy 
conversion of technical gains to industrial applications for the 


consumer’s advantage. 
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An advertisement of Pepsi-Cola Company 











“Rush a case of Pepsi-Cola to the crew on stack 16!” 
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Battleship of the Skies 


‘You're looking through the waist gunner’s 
window of a Boeing Flying Fortress*. . . 
at another Fortress on its test run near 
Seattle. Peaceful enough here, it none- 
theless represents 32 tons of the most 
deadly fighting mechanism ever devised. 


The Boeing Fortress now has a maxi- 
mum bomb capacity of more than 10 
tons . . . equaling or exceeding that of 
any other bomber, Allied or Axis, now 
in service. 

Its stability and general flight char- 
acteristics make it a superior “platform” 
for high-level bombing of the most 
destructive accuracy. 


The Flying Fortress has great defen- 
sive firepower and is credited with a 
remarkably high average of successfully 


completed combat missions. 


All this, of course, is not just happen- 
stance. It stems from the determination 
of the Boeing company nine years ago 
to build an airplane unlike any then in 
existence, an airplane that would be 
truly a “Battleship of the Skies.” 


To carry through such a project meant 
years of costly research. It meant con- 
tinuing advancement from one stage to 
another, including long experimentation 
at stratosphere altitudes where few men 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


had ever been. It meant utilizing the 
skills of many hundreds of engineers 
representing more than 25 different 
engineering fields. 

It meant financial courage of a high 
order, for the original Flying Fortress 
was a wholly private venture financed 
throughout by Boeing. 


Today Boeing’s foresight and faith are 
more than justified by the outstanding 
record of Flying Fortresses in the war. 


Tomorrow you may look to Boeing 
for peacetime products of equal leader- 
ship. The phrase “Built by Boeing” 
means they're bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS **FLYING FORTRESS’* AND *‘STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Good smoking is 
a part of living 


May forms of diversion are 
out of place in a war which 
calls for sacrifices from all of 
us. But for those moments 
when tired mind and body 
need a little restful living, 
there's nothing like the com- 
fort of a good cigar. 

Make yours a Webster. 
Flavor, fragrance, mellow- 
mildness . . . 80 pronounced 
are these attributes of good 
smoking that for the past five 
years Webster sales show: 


252.4% GREATER RATE OF 
GAIN than the industry’s com- 
parative brands as a whole 
(from U. S. Revenue figures). 


Certiriep 100% choice time’ 
seasoned long Havana filler, 
light-claro wrapper, superb 
craftsmanship. 

First In the Social Register 


WEBSTER | 


SIX DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
SHAPES — 12¢ to 30c 
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Birth: A 3-pound 
incubator boy to Ve- 
RONICA Lake, 23- 
year-old movie ac- 
tress, wife of Mas. 
Joon Detir and 
erstwhile exponent of 
the peekaboo hairdo. 
The baby was born 
in Hollywood on July 
8, two months be- 
fore it was due, after 
the blond star tripped 
and fell in a studio. 


ye Press 
Veronica Lake 


Birthdays: Living quietly in a two-story 
stucco house in McCook, Neb., former 
Senator Grorce W. Norris was 82 on 
July 11. It was his first birthday as a 
local citizen since 1908, when he was first 
elected to the House. He told friends that 
he holds no grudge toward anyone, “a 
mighty comfortable feeling” gi 
Denrer, Chicago’s “budget baby” (NEws- 
WEEK, July 20, 1942), finished her fourth 
fiscal year on July 6. Her cost of living 
for the past year moved opposite from 
most people’s, dropping to $278.68—$10.26 
less than for 1942. The four-year total is 
$1,052.84 . . . Newson Rockere ter, the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, was 
85 in Washington on July 8, the same 
day that his grandfather, the late a D., 
would have been 104. 


Marriages: Mary Louise Curtis-Bor, 
66, daughter of the late Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis, publisher, and widow of Edward Bok, 
the noted editor, to Errem Zrmpa ist, 54, 
Russian-born composer and violinist, in 
Rockport, Maine, July 6. In 1924: she 
founded the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia. Zimbalist has been its direc- 
tor since 1941 ... Y. R. Hoixar, 33, the 





Associated Press 


The maharajah took a maharanee 


Maharajah of Indore, to the former Mrs. 
Evrxemia Wart Crane, 29, in Reno, July 
6, shortly after the maharajah had divorced 
the former Margaret Lawler and Mrs. 
Crane had divorced Frank A. Crane. The 
maharajah is ruler of 1,300,000 Indian sub- 
jects and was once reputed to have an in- 
come of $70,000,000 a year . . . The first 
overseas wedding of a Wac to a soldier 


_ something.” 


took place in Algiers on July 8, when Ser. 
Viner E. Masor of Ridgway, Mont., gun- 
ner on a Flying Fortress, married " AUX- 
mary First Ciass Margory A. Witson 
of Berkeley, Calif. 


Divorce: Jack Dempsey won an inter. 
locutory decree from Hannan Wriu1ams 
Dempsey on July 7 in White Plains, N. Y. 
(NEwsweEEkK, June 7). Her countersuit for 








eeneieal 
Who gets the Dempsey daughters? 


separation was dismissed. Still pending was 
a decision on the custody of their two 
children, Joan, 8, and Barbara, 6. Dempsey 
said: “It’s a load off my chest.” 


Heartbalm: Lucy Apams, 21, a greet- 


ing-card painter, filed a $10,000 breach-of- Nay 
promise suit in Kansas City against her fires 
pastor, the 39-year-old Rev. Gerorcs gree 
Grirrita. She claimed he told her they can 


were to be married on June 24 and waited fire 
until the wedding day to tell her it was C 
all off. She also mentioned long rides with 


in | 

‘Griffith in his sixteen-cylinder Cadillac. te 
As a result the OPA threatened to revoke tus, 
his C book. ing 







Lack: Mas. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, new- 
ly appointed Surgeon General of the 
United States Army who recently returned 
from North Africa, disclosed a painful fact 
in New York on July 8: Out of 1,000 hos- 
pital admissions from 
the Southwest Pa- 
cific, 40 per cent of 
those who needed 
medical (nonsurgical) 
care were neuropsy- 
chiatric cases. Asked 
if this was worse than 
1918, Kirk replied: 
“Well, we certainly 
aren’t raising any bet- 
ter men . .. Our 
education may lack 






























Acme 
Norman Kirk 


Belles Lettres: Wmiiam Rose Benét, 
1942 Pulitzer-prize poet, turned his at- 
tention to war economics for about 70 
lines in the May 2@ Saturday Review of 


“But this 
is only half 
of it,” 


says the Navy 


RDINARILY, a landlubber thinks of a 
battle at sea in terms of crashing 
shells and bursting bombs. 

“But this is only half of it,” says the 
Navy. “Experience has shown that the 
fires caused by enemy hits are often a 
greater danger than enemy shells. They 
can take a ship out of action while her 
fire power is still effective.” 

Of course, the Navy has the last word 
in fire-fighting equipment . . . water 
curtains, fog sprays, chemical appara- 
tus, and carefully decentralized pump- 
ing equipment, 

More Fire-Prevention 


But the Navy’s fire-fighting goes even 
further than this. They have banished 
certain types of paint and floor covering, 
crews’ extra clothing, even hair tonic, 
from shipboard. 

They burn too easily. 

Less colorful but equally important is 
what the Navy has done about the in- 
sulation which every ship must have 
on bulkheads, around the crew’s quar- 
ters, in food storage spaces, on more 
than 50 other places in all. 

They decided that this insulation, 
which could be a dangerous fire hazard, 
must be fireproof. 

So,the Navy selected a glass insulation. 

Strangely enough, the glass in this in- 
sulation is not glass as we meet it ashore 
in windows or on the dining room ta- 
ble. But glass in a new and different 
form ... in the form of fibers. 


You can bend these fibers. Twist them. 
Weave them into textiles. Form them in- 
towool. They are springy. Lightin weight. 
Unharmed by salt water. Do not absorb 
moisture. They are highly fire-resistant. 


Better War Weapons 


This new insulation is a form of Fiber- 
glas*—a basic material developed and 
proved in many uses only a few years 
before the present war began. Being 
the makers of Fiberglas, 

we are mighty proud of 

the part it’s playing in 

the Navy’s fire-fighting 

program. 


This is only one in- 
stance out o many where 


alert and determined Nav rsonnel 
has Keen quick to seek out =r use the 
mest advanced ot materials—to make 


our war weapons better than our foes’. 

For this reason, everyone of us at 
Fiberglas is helping 24-hour production 
to supply adequate amounts of our ma- 
terial to our armed services. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 


FiBeRGLAs 


oT, M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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THE SOUNDEST SOLUTION 





Don't buy shoes unless you really need them, 


there will be enough to go around... but 
if you Must buy Shoes—Buy Good Shoes. 
Quantity only is rationed—Not Florsheim Quality. 


illustrated left to right: The Exmore, The Milburn, The Westfield 


llorsheim.. 


Most Styles 


mH 





THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO © MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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pry photos 
William Benét roused “Big Boy” Lamont 







Literature. He deplored the profits which 
he said “the Big Boys” of capital wer 
making out of the war and concluded that 
“unfettered initiative and fre enterprise” 
have run the United States “right into the 
hole.” Last week his answer came from no 
less a “Big Boy” than Tuomas W. La. 
MONT, chairman of the board of J. P. 
Morgan, Inc. In a 2,000-word open letter 
beginning “Dear Bill” (Saturday Review, 
July 10), Lamont gently chided Benét 
with facts, figures, and an invitation to 
“sit down with me late some afternoon 
over a cool drink” and talk it over. Benet 
prepared a rebuttal in which, among other 
things, he accepts the drink. 






















Propagandresses: The Misses Cuan. 
DRALEKHA and NAYANTARA Panpit, 19 and 
16 respectively, nieces of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
jailed Indian Congress leader, arrived in 
New York on July 8 preparatory to 
entering Wellesley in August. They lost 
no time in expounding the cause of free 
India and criticizing the British. Miss 
Chandralekha herself 
recently spent seven 
months in jail. 


Farmerette: Bou, 
ina Byrp of Boston, 
Mass., 21 - year - old 
daughter of Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. 
Byrd, got a job as a 
farm hand in Gor 


te ham, Maine. Her du- 
Associated Press ties include being 8 
Byrd leads cow milkmaid. 


Deaths: Currorp WarrrincHaM Beers, 
67, founder of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene and author in 1908 of 
the book “A Mind That Found Itself,” in 
Providence, R.I., July 9. His .book, which 
went through 26 editions, was based on 
his own experience while being treated for 
insanity . . . Rupotps Forster, 70, ex- 
ecutive clerk in. the White House, in Wash- 
ington, July 7. He had worked for eight 
Presidents, starting with McKinley . . . 
Mrs. Joun F. Sippet, 76, national presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs from 1928 to 1932, in Baltimore, 
Md., July 9... Cecmia (Cisse) Lortvs, 
67, in New York, July 12. Born in Eng- 
land and for 50 years a star of the British 
and American stage, she was best known 
for her impersonations. 
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Conservation is vital new. That’s why 
it is so important to get all the light 
you can from your present equip- 
ment. Perhaps a trained wartime 


lighting counsellor can help you. 
Just call your nearest G-E lamp office, 
or your local electric service com- 
pany or G-E MAZDA lamp supplier. 


Listen to the General Electric MAZDA Lamp Hour of Charm, Sanday, 10 P, M. EWT, over NBC 
and to the World Today, weekdays, 6.45 P. M. EWT, over CBS 


G-‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 
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It started when Jane Thomas kissed him! That was when 
he handed her a check for the ring that was stolen. | 

Mr. Friendly blushed a bright red . . . and the glow 
began. 

Then he told Tom Johnson not to worry. Tom had in- 
jured someone in an auto smash-up and might have been 
liable for damages running into the thousands if it hadn’t 
been for Mr. Friendly’s insurance company. 

“Thank God!” said Tom . . . and Mr. Friendly felt the 
light coming through his serge suit. 

Finally he walked into a hospital and watched a tense 
face become a happy face . . . happy because Mr. Friendly’s 
company was paying for the doctor, the rent, food, and 


bills that would pile up while he was laid up. 

Mr. Friendly left the hospital . . . shining like a neon 
light. Vii 

“Dog-gone it!” he said, “it’s a great job being an Amer- 
ican Mutual man . . .a satisfying job if there ever was one!” 

That was when the air raid warden tapped him on the 
shoulder. “Hey, Mister!” he shouted, “we're having a 
blackout . . . you'll have to stop glowing!” 

Remember Mr. Friendly when you consider insurance 
... he typifies the spirit of prompt, cheerful service you'll 
find in the American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany. Write now for your free copy of “Watch,” the maga- 
zine that helps make your home safer. 


You'll have to stop glowing! *..Ssaid the air raid warden 





© 1949, AMERICAN LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





You’re in good company when you insure with American Mutual! For this is the 
same organization that hundreds of industrial plants have chosen to protect their 
workers. Today two million families like yours command the services of our safety 
engineers . . . our 5,000 doctors . . . 4,000 lawyers. You, too, can enjoy the same 
comfort of complete protection, the same prompt help when trouble comes, the same 
savings. For American Mutual dividends to policyholders have never been less than 
20%. Write now for “Watch,” American Mutual’s unique home safety magazine. 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes 


AM ER I CAN M U T UA L eee the first American liability insurance company ' 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





os 


Invasion Items 


The exact timing of the invasion of 
Sicily was a well-kept secret at home; al- 
though the move has been obvious for 
weeks, the Day wasn’t known except to a 
restricted few until just before it happened 

. Incidentally, the attack came on the 
580th day of U.S. participation in this 
war; the U.S. was in the last war a total 
of 585 days .. . Even when the Allies cap- 
ture a Sicilian port, enemy demolition of 
cargo-handling facilities will probably 
mean delays in getting heavy equipment 
ashore . . . Strong elements among Sicily’s 
civilian population are pro-Allied; even be- 
fore North Africa was taken over, British 
agents arriving by submarine made con- 
tact with the local underground. 


Court Quorum Quarrel 


Expect Alcoa officials actively to oppose 
the Administration’s effort to get the Su- 
preme Court quorum requirement reduced 
from six to five. The government holds 
that the six-man majority is an uninten- 
tional holdover from the ten-man court 
days and should be changed to a simple 
majority, so that two pending cases, the 
Alcoa antitrust case and the North Ameri- 
can Co.’s appeal of the SEC holding com- 
pany act, can be heard. (In each case, 
four judges have disqualified themselves.) 
Alcoa fears that this move, leaving its 
successful lower court case to be heard by 
Justices Black, Douglas, Frankfurter, Rut- 
ledge, and Roberts, might result in a re- 
versal. As alternatives it suggests (1) 
making the Circuit Court of Appeals the 
final authority, (2) adding a justice or 
two from that court to hear the case, or 
(3) recalling a retired Supreme Court 
justice. 


Political Straws 


Heavy absenteeism among Southern 
senators helped make the going tough for 
the Administration in the last week; 
though some of them are anti-New Deal, 
they’re all Democrats and could have 
helped counteract GOP pressure . . . Wis- 
consin ives, who are returning to 
the GOP fold, plan to run a slate of dele- 
gates to the Republican National Conven- 
tion pledged to Senator La Follette; 
they’re counting- on the other delegates 
being sufficiently divided to force a com- 


promise on the Vice Presidency .. . Now 
that they’ve recruited Democratic Chair- 
man Walker’s support, backers of a bill 
for uniform voting hours throughout the 
nation think they can get it through when 
Congress returns in the fall . . . Two rank- 
ing Washington reporters state that Will- 
kie gave them off-the-record substantially 
the same statement he denies giving visit- 
ing Brazilian journalists (to the effect that 
his renomination and election are virtual- 
ly sure). 


Dutch Leadership 


Note how the Dutch are taking over 
leadership among the small countries in 
the United Nations setup. Although Can- 
ada, Poland, Belgium, and Norway were all 
similarly concerned, it was the Dutch Am- 
bassador to Washington, Alexander Lou- 
don, who made the most vigorous represen- 
tations to the State Department over cer- 
tain features of the American plan for a 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. The Dutch, along with the 
other small nations, fear that the UNRRA 
setup, calling for a central working com- 
mittee representing only the four major 
Allied powers, will become the prototype 
for other postwar political and economic 
structures. 


National Notes 


More evidence concerning Jap treat- 
ment of U.S. war prisoners is contained 
in State Department reports revealing 
that there’s a high death rate from dis- 
ease, especially malaria and dysentery, 
among prisoners in the Philippines . . . 
One unmentioned reason for the change 
in U.S. plane insignia is that some Ameri- 
can fighters so closely resemble German 
craft that they have been fired on by For- 
tresses over Europe . . . Generally speak- 
ing, Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary, 
runs the Commerce Department; Jesse 
Jones spends almost all of his time in his 
offices at the RFC building . . . Probably 
accompanied ‘by the usual rumors, Lord 
Halifax will make his usual summer trip 
to Britain soon, but he'll return again in 
the fall. 


Wickard’s Status 


Secretary Wickard now probably ranks 
as Washington’s outstanding forgotten 
man. He has made no headlines in weeks, 
yet he still runs the Department of Ag- 
riculture (with the exception of food) , sits 
on the Combined Food Board, and, of 
course, attends Cabinet meetings. Capital 
rumors have Marvin Jones, food czar 
(just as his predecessor, Chester Davis), 


taking over the Secretaryship, but it seems 
unlikely that Wickard will be let out com- 
pletely. A convenient device might be to 
give him some international food assign- 
ment, perhaps in London. 


Trivia 

The Congressional recess was welcomed 
by Capitol custodians; it’s a chance to give 
the building its first real cleaning in three 
years . . . Inscription over a wreath dec- 
orating the OWI Motion Picture Division’s 
office after the appropriations cut: “The 
Lord Giveth and Congress Taketh Away” 

. Since a fellow Oklahoman’s testimony 
last fall before a house committee “sold” 
Rep. Lyle Boren on tubeless tires, he’s 
driven more than 8,000 miles with only 
one fiat. 





Trends Abroad 


Russia’s food needs are still grave, 
continuing to rank first in Lend-Lease, and 
may well get worse under German attack. 

. The Yugoslav exile government has 
apparently achieved a truce between Mik- 
hailovitch and the “partisan” (Commu- 
nist-supported) forces which presages bet- 
ter cooperation in guerrilla warfare .. . 
Swedish airliners en route to and from 
Britain have several times been fired on 
by German fighters; one attack endan- 
gered the life of a member of the Swedish 
royal family . . . As indicated by Dingle 
M. Foot’s Commons speech last week, 
British officials are getting ready to spike 
renewed agitation for lifting the blockade 
to feed the occupied countries . . . Some 
German commercial representatives in 
neutral countries are disposing of their 
stocks and trying to line up positions in 
neutral firms. 


War-Guilt Trials 


United Nations experts named to map 
war-guilt-trial procedures are in a quan- 
dary over timing. In 1919, the Allies sub- 
mitted several score cases to the Leipzig 
Supreme Court (after the Germans suc- 
ceeded in dodging an international tribu- 
nal) , and the resultant acquittals or token 
sentences prompted the disgusted Allies to 
drop further proceedings. The U.S., up- 
holding Wilson’s clemency policy, took no 
part and even questioned the legality of 
the trials. It’s recognized that even the 
suggestion of such a fiasco this time will, in 
the first countries liberated, provoke in- 
discriminate lynchings, make international 
accord more difficult, and harden the Nazi 
will to resist. On the other hand, trials 
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while Germany still resists would aid Nazi 
propaganda and probably spur the massa- 
cre of witnesses. 


Argentina Size-Up 

Now that fuller reports are in, it’s prob- 
ably best not to draw any final conclu- 
sions about the new Argentine government 
for the present. On the basis of action to 
date, it cannot be considered liberal or 
democratic. The state of siege, which bars 
all political criticism, has actually been 
stiffened. The Administration has inter- 
vened .in good as well as bad provincial 
governments. Many of the government’s 
internal actions have been high-handed. 
But on the whole, the situation is still one 
of confusion. The officials, virtually all 
novices at government, are still feeling 
their way. So far, the U.S. has had no 
success in getting action against Axis es- 
pionage. Ramirez wants Lend-Lease arms 
first, a condition Washington won’t ac- 
cept. Though the people are apathetic, 
feeling anything an improvement over 
Castillo, there may be trouble in store 
for Ramirez before long. 


Canadian Notes 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King is ap- 
parently backing away from his intention 
to cut beer consumption 10%, but liquor 
rationing is getting tighter and consumers 
are finding large bottles scarce, which 
forces them to buy in smaller lots at greater 
cost . . . Canada has its coal-strike trou- 
bles, too. At Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, re- 
cently, 4,000 coal miners walked out for 
24 hours in sympathy with the strike of 
twelve waitresses at a local restaurant . . . 
Canada plans setting up a tobacco ware- 
house in Britain so that relatives wishing 
to send cigarettes to soldiers abroad can 
simply purchase a card from postal au- 
thorities and mail it to the servicemen, 
who would present it to get the smokes. 


Mexico and Riots 


The zoot-suit riots are now old news 
in American minds, but that’s not true in 
Mexico. At the time, the Mexican press 
played the Los Angeles riots heavily and 
frequently sensationally. Since then, feel- 
ing has been kept alive by political op- 
ponents of Foreign Minister Padilla, who 
insist he was insufficiently firm with the 
U.S. in handling the matter. (Mexicans 
tend to consider members of their race as 
Mexicans even if, as in the case of most 
of the Los Angeles rioters, they are Amer- 
ican-born.) Also, fifth columnists, who 
have by no means been wiped out in 
Mexico, are making the most of the riots 
in anti-U.S. propaganda. The fact that 
they’re having some success indicates how 
little below the surface the good-neighbor 
policy has yet penetrated. 


Yoreign Notes 


Spanish Republican circles in Mexico 
City are alarmed at what they consider 
evidence that the Allies are looking with 


favor on moves to restore the monarchy 
in Spain . . . The proposed British clothes 
ration cut will hit hard; the allotment has 
always been insufficient, on the theory 
that people had a stock of clothing, but 
after three years the backlog is wearing 
thin . . . Mexicans, accustomed to more 
virile political feuds, read of the Wallace- 
Jones squabble in Washington and in- 
stinctively waited for the shooting to be- 
gin. 





Sabotage Precautions 


Levine officials are cagey about 
commenting, but many in industry expect 
increased Axis sabotage attempts now 
that the U-boat campaign is apparently 
doomed to failure. There is some frank 
surprise that no major sabotage has been 
accomplished in the U.S. so far, and it’s 
believed that the Nazis will now try it in 
a last-ditch effort to cripple war produc- 
tion. Consequently, industry protection 
systems are being gone over again and 
every possible precaution taken. The pe- 
troleum industry, for instance, is being 
especially careful. Besides firefighting 
training of employes, plants have estab- 
lished small but efficient “crime labora- 
tories” equipped to take fingerprints, 
analyze tire tracks, and handle other clues 
when attempts at sabotage are suspected. 


Coal Miners’ Cross 


There’s a highly important story bear- 
ing on the coal strikes that the government 
won’t tell and John L. Lewis apparently 
doesn’t want to. When Lewis first com- 
plained of high food costs in coal towns, 
the OPA announced an investigation, re- 
ported conditions not “out of line” with 
comparable areas, prosecuted a few vio- 
lators, and quit. Unimpressed, Secretary 
Ickes ordered his own quiet check-up and 
published a little-noticed report showing 
prices considerably higher than the OPA 
had found them. Then Ickes launched a 
second investigation that went behind 
prices and into quality deterioration, 
abuses in the use of company scrip, and 
other living-condition factors. The result- 
ant report was so “hot” in its revelations 
of the miners’ plight that White House 
quarters ordered it marked secret, subject 


_to the Espionage Act, and filed. 


Government and Business 


Wall Street is guessing $20,000,000,000 
as the Third War Loan goal, and there’s 
said to be considerable difference of opin- 
ion among officials about using Holly- 
wood-type ballyhoo to put it over . . . The 
growing liquor black market is giving the 
industry a potent argument for govern- 
ment sanction of limited beverage-alcohol 
production, but there’s still hesitation be- 
cause of the ammunition such a move 
would give the drys . . . Incidentally, the 
Treasury is considering doubling the $6-a- 
proof-gallon excise tax on liquor but may 


compromise at $10; taxes on beer, wine, 
and tobacco are also slated to be given 
additional boosts. 


Business Footnotes 


Hints of relaxed sugar restrictions have 
sent “cola” stocks up sharply on the Stock 
Exchange; soft drink demand is now reach- 
ing record-breaking proportions . . . To 
save already rushed storekeepers a little 
time, there’s an automatic “Victory Box” 
stamp machine which sells 10c and 25c 
War Stamps . . . Safe-deposit boxes, only 
about half rented before the war, are now 
75% to 80°% in use; safekeeping of War 
Bonds is probably a leading reason. 





Movie Lines 


Gabriel Pascal, producer of “Pygma- 
lion,” is completing plans for filming 
George Bernard Shaw’s “Saint Joan” in 
England with Greta Garbo as the star... 
The sequel Sol Lesser was planning to 
“Stage Door Canteen” may be shelved be- 
cause the Screen Actors Guild and Actors 
Equity object to the pay arrangements 
usually made for pictures featuring hordes 
of stars . . . Maj. David Niven, who ap- 
peared in “Spitfire,” will again be released 
from military duty for a screen role, this 
time in an as-yet-untitled picture which 
the British War Office plans on the history 
and exploits of the army. 


Blood Cell Restoration? 


Official announcements aren’t yet ready 
pending further ' experimentation, but 
scientists are making good progress toward 
developing a technique for restoring red 
corpuscles to the bodies of blood donors. 
The development has both been made pos- 
sible and become especially important be- 
cause of the great number of persons con- 
tributing blood to the Red Cross to make 
plasma. At present, when the blood is 
processed into powdered plasma, the red 
corpuscles are extracted and not used. 
The idea is to save these red blood cells 
and in some manner give them to donors 
whose blood count then would return to 
normal many days earlier and, presumably. 
make more frequent donations possible. 


Press Notes 


A controversy is brewing over charges 
by U.S. reporters back from abroad that 
British newspaper correspondents in Wash- 
ington are responsible for the dark picture 
Britons are getting of the American scene 
. . . Sales of tax “know how” books, al- 
ready best sellers, are expected to boom 
because of the complications inherent in 
finally adjusting an individual’s pay-as- 
you-go tax .. . The same week an addi- 
tional 5% paper cut was ordered for news- 
papers and magazines, the International 
Game Fish Association issued its first year- 
book, 112 pages on glossy paper, and of- 
fered it free to a long list of anglers and 
others. 
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Victory, like charity, begins at home... 


N God’s name what has happened to us—to you and me, 
the boss. in the front office, the politician in Washington, 
the worker at the bench ? 


Sure we stand up at the anthem, we buy some bonds, we’re 
in war work. But you know in your heart the war hasn’t even 
begun for most Americans—and too many are not going to 
let it, if they can help. 


_ It’s not everyone, but it’s almost everyone—high and low. 
Too many politicians piling up bureaus to make them power: 
ful... making decisions with one eye on the ballot box... 
holding down jobs they’re not fitted for... haggling, bungling 
while boys die. 


Too many business men with an eye on the main chance 
«letting costs soar... clinging to business-as-usual markets. 


And too many workmen .. . the men with the most to lose 
-.. taking it easy while their own sons die for want of what 
they did not make . .. doing less work instead of more, taking 
time off needlessly . . . too intent on protecting themselves 

' instead of their country. 


Victory begins at home—in your heart and mine, in our 
minds, in our hands. Until it begins here, there can be no vic- 
tory but only horrible death in New Guinea, Europe, the cold 
North Sea. There can-be no victory until we’re worthy of it. 
This. war will not be won by some Americans while others 
profit by it. Not until the last American has surrendered his 
selfishness for the unselfish good of his country will the 
slaughter of other Americans stop. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 
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The subsidy fight has thrown industry and the farm bloc into 
closer alliance, with significant bearing on politics. These groups, 
gauging effects of the Administration’s rollback policy on them as 
producers, have widened their ideological separation from labor, 
which thinks of it primarily in terms of consumer benefits. The 
dispute intensifies husiness and agricultural opposition to Mr. 
Roosevelt, pushing him into greater reliance on labor support. 


The fight isn’t over. Farm-bloc leaders on record as “irrevoca- 
bly opposed” to the rollback policy regard their defeat by veto 
as a temporary setback. Lacking another opportunity to lock 
horns on the issue immediately, they’re coming to the realization 
they must defeat “that man in the White House” to win their 
battle. 


| a Roosevelt's use of the veto, transcending that of 
any other Chief Executive, has prompted a Congressional sug- 
gestion for curtailment of this power. Rep. Hatton W. Sum- 
ners of Texas, whose proposed constitutional amendment would 
permit overriding of vetoes by simple majorities, thinks this 
modification would “get the Executive branch back on its side 
of the fence.” 


Pressure for action can be expected after Congress reconvenes. 
As chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, Sumners is in 
a position to promote it. To anti-Roosevelt elements there’s per- 
suasion in Sumners’s contention that the President’s power to 
require a two-thirds vote gives him, in effect, legislative authori- 
ty equal to fifteen senators and 72 representatives. 


N ationwide milk rationing is not necessary or feasible, in the 
current view of OPA, War Food, and Lend-Lease officials. It’s 
true there’s no prospect that production this year will equal that 
of 1942, but difficulties inherent in the milk-shed system, lack 
of adequate transportation, and the location of plants fdr proc- 
essing surpluses are factors influencing their judgment. 


Rationing in scarcity areas, still remote, is more likely. If in- 
voked it will be generous, with ample allowances for families 
with children. 


Settlement of the Wallace-Jones feud by resignations or 
removals from the administrative posts involved is unlikely. It’s 
generally conceded that the Vice President and Milo Perkins 
have done an able job in running the Board of Economic War- 
fare. Jones, whose tenure antedates the New Deal, is strongly 
entrenched as head of a vast financing network on which the Ad- 
ministration is placing heavy reliance in many of its programs. 
He’s far more popular with Congress than Wallace. 


Most likely outcome is that the two officials’ mimeographing 
of public releases will be squelched but that the feud will con- 
tinue under cover. 

Fostwer reconversion ideas of business must be crystallized 
more definitely before government policy can be formulated. 
Agencies showmg a lively interest in the subject find some com- 
panies thinking in terms of the cost of transforming back to 
peacetime production. others seeking reserves sufficient to carry 
over a possible depression. 


Corporation accumulations under the present 10 per cent ex- 


cess-profits-tax credit, a logical starting point in the gathering 
of statistics, are being studied. 


Securities markets are being watched by the Administration 
for any signs indicating public tendency to devote surplus pur- 
chasing power to bid up prices excessively. That’s a reason for 
SEC Commissioner Ganson Purcell’s recent appointment to the 
War Mobilization Board. 


There’s no disposition to worry for the present, however, 
either in the Treasury, Federal Reserve, or SEC. While market 
prices of many securities still fail to reflect earnings and 
dividend yields, steps such as increased margin require- 
ments ate under study against the possibility they. may get 
out of hand. 


The civihan production outlook is dark for the remainder 
of the year. The lag in war-munitions output for May, expected 
to show little improvement for June, quells hopes that civilian 
allocations for the final quarter can be any more generous than 
for the current period. 


Absenteeism studies disclose a marked tendency among 
younger women war workers, particularly in West Coast air- 
craft plants, to grant themselves extended vacations after 
accumulating substantial savings. Many personnel executives 
have found married women with children to be more depend- 
able employes. - 


Child-care facilities designed to aid recruiting of such workers 
have lagged owing to lack of Congressional appropriations. Some 
plants have established their own nursery centers, and industry 
may seek government permission to charge their cost to pro- 
duction expenses in order to expand the service. 


The War Labor Board, in spite of doubt as to its ability to 
hold wages stabilized in the face of rising prices, is knit together 
more solidly than recent appearances indicate. 


Labor members say they will not resign, even though they 
feel terrific pressure for wage boosts commensurate with food 
price rises. Cases like the musicians’ refusal to make electrical 
transcriptions give them other work to do beside considering 
wage requests. 


No relaxation of the Little Steel formula is possible, members 
believe, short of an Executive order or Congressional amendment 
of the Price Control Act. That funnels organized labor’s efforts 
to increase “take home” pay into pressure for food subsidies and 
rollbacks. 


Dadividual excess-profits taxes (see page 56) are at present 
more of a in the revenue collector’s eye than an actual 
possibility. Experts assigned to work out a plan are somewhat 
skeptical of success. Application of such a levy on individuals 
during the last war was abandoned after one year as adminis- 
tratively too cumbersome, although the tax was retained for 
corporations until 1921. 


Difficulties to be overcome include: (1) the problem of al- 
lowing for normal increase in individual earning capacity and 
(2) the seeming inequity of placing higher taxes on a man whose 
income has increased from $2.500 to $5,000, than on one who 
has earned $5.000 right along. 
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A New Industry Comes 


Plywood, the structural material of the future, takes to 
_ the skies today. Planes of many types are now being made 
of plywood, superior in certain characteristics even to 
fine steel or aluminum. 

With war-time expansion of plane production, Fairchild 
foresaw shortages in the light metals. Research and en- 
gineering development of plywood at Fairchild were given 
a great stimulus. New data and new techniques were de- 
veloped, made possible by recently perfected adhesives. 
Plywood craftsmanship jumped ahead many years in a 
few short months. 


By a patented Fairchild process, known as DURAMOLD, 
layer-on-layer of wood, laid cross-grain and permanently 
joined with special resins under heat and pressure, may 
now be molded into single and multi-curved structural 
surfaces of consistently high quality. 

DURAMOLD possesses some distinct advantages over metal 
aircraft surfaces. It is more fire-resistant. It makes lighter, 
stronger planes; the rigid DURAMOLD shell is its own 
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support, eliminating the need for a great clutter of internal 
stiffeners, bulkheads, and other reinforcing members neces- 
sary in thin metal construction. It does not wrinkle nor 
buckle in the airstream, as does a metal surface. There 
are no non-flush rivets, as no rivets are required. Thus, it 
is smoother in the air . . . horsepower is not handicapped 
by increased “drag.” The plane can fly faster, is more 
maneuverable and has greater lift and range in the field 
of high-speed performance. 


Production of DURAMOLD structures in spars, flat 
pieces, and complex curved surfaces is now concentrated 
within the aviation industry. Its purposes are 100% the 
purposes of war. But, when victory is won, the techniques, 
facilities and craftsmanship of a new industry can and 
will be applied to a multitude of peace-time products. 

DURAMOLD, another example of those Fairchild achieve- 
ments which put the “touch of tomorrow in the planes 
of today,” is available to all “priority”! manufacturers. 
Write for free illustrated booklet. 
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1, There are a dozen ways to be a social suc- 
cess ... looks, clothes, money, brains, money, 
personality, family, money, youth, beauty, 
and your own checking account. Me, I be- 
came a social success by putting on a big 
front . . . well, I didn’t exactly put it on... 
I took my girdle off. 








4, Learn te dance. I know what it is to be a 
wallflower. In fact, I once sat in a corner so 
long I had clinging ivy growing up both 
legs, Clinging ivy is bad enough. But film 
clinging to teeth is worse. It dulls your teeth 
and dims your smile. But Pepsodent with 
Irium sure gets rid of film in a hurry, 


brig 





Short Cuts 


fo Social Success 
by BOB HOPE 





2. First, dress carefully to make the best im- 
pression. I never wear anything beyond ten 
days—I tire of things quickly, also that’s when 
the free trial offer is up. Of course, if you 
really want to have something after ten days’ 
trial, try Pepsodent. You'll have a bright 
smile that nobody can take away from you. 


5, Above ell, watch your manners. For exam- 
ple... when you drink tea, extend your finger. 
This is not only polite, but in case anybody 
tries to steal your sugar, you can poke ‘em 
in the eye. Otherwise, never point. . . unless 
it’s to show how Pepsodent, the film-remov- 
ing tooth paste, keeps teeth bright. 









Shh 





3. Next, always be friendly. Unless you're 
leaving town anyway, never greet a stranger 
by saying, “Well, what d’ya from your 
Draft Board?” Instead, give him something 
pleasant to think about, like...“Pepsodent— 
and only Pepsodent—contains Irium, It's 
the special film-removing tooth paste.” 






























Film on teeth collects This film-coated mirror ButlookwhatIrium does! That's how Pepsodent 

= — — look _illustrateshowsmileslook It cong gee it with Irium compe the 
ingy—hides the true whencommonplacemeth- away, leaves the surface natural brightness 

at of your smile. ods don’t clean film away. jan and bright. smile sss Safely, my. 
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Sicily: “Beginning of the End’ 
but Sterner Tests Lie Ahead 


Coupled With Pacific Drive, 
New Offensive Shows That Allies 
Now Can Strike on Two Fronts 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower called it 
“the first. stage in the liberation of the 
European Continent.” President Roosevelt 
hailed it as “the beginning of the end” and 
in a message to Pope Pius XII told of the 
Allies’ intention to rid Italy of Fascism and 
“Nazi oppressors” while seeking to spare 
churches from devastation in the struggle 
ahead. But to all the Allied peoples the 
invasion of Sicily last week meant more 





than anything the end of weary wondering 
and waiting. 

With this dissipation of at least part of 
their uncertainties, as the British, Ameri- 
can, and Canadian troops smashed their 
way into Sicily, came the more welcome 
assurances of still further offensives. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower advised the French to 
stay calm until their hour of action struck 
and bluntly promised “other” drives like 
that in Sicily. And the swift rush of events 
was further emphasized by the news that 
naa of War Stimson had arrived in 
E 

But ait the greatest thrill for the 
Allied peoples was derived from the spec- 





U.&. Army Signa] Corps Radiophoto from Associated Press 


Assault troops board landing craft to carry the war to Sicily 





tacle of the United Nations striking out at 
last in bold offensives on both sides of the 
world. For the assault launched against 
Japanese positions in the Central Solomons 
and New Guinea the previous week now 
fell into its proper perspective as part of a 
great concerted Allied drive against the 
Axis. There the Allied ground troops were 
pressing ever closer to the enemy base at 
Munda, on New Georgia Island. And again 
the American Fleet openly dared the 
Japanese Navy to come out and fight and 
soundly thrashed its cruisers and destroy- 
ers in the two actions that occurred. 

Only in Russia were the Germans still 
able to take the initiative. But even there, 
amid the rich black farms and cherry 
orchards of the central front near Kursk, 
where the Nazis launched their long-de- 
layed summer offensive last week, they ran 
into fiery Russian resistance that balked 
the furious onslaughts of the panzers. 
Significance———— 

- For the Allies, the period of skirmish- 
ing in the Old World had ended and the 
real Battle of Europe had only just begun. 
The tune-up fighting in Tunisia, with its 
relatively light casualties but invaluable 
lessons, was behind them. Ahead—and on 
great potential battlefields that spread out 
far beyond the peaks of Sicily—lay the 
real fighting, with its inevitably immense 
toll in blood and arms. 

That was the somber yet inspiring back- 
ground for the Allies’ Mediterranean of- 
fensive that sent them into action on the 
floor of Europe proper for the first time 
since the Battle of France. True, the Allies 
had assaulted only one of the outermost 
ramparts of Festung Europa, but even that 
was a major operation probably equal as 
a test to the Tunisian campaign. And be- 
fore the main assault against the European 
underbelly could be carried out, several 
other outposts—including Sardinia, Corsica, 
and Crete—remained to be reduced in prob- 
able costly, time-consuming campaigns. 

Yet even the capture of Sicily or other 
Mediterranean isles would provide no final 
clues to the next moves in Allied strategy. 
From Sicily, Italy could be brought under 
heavy air bombardment. But whether this 
would lead to an invasion of Italy is 
another question. Unofficially, there are 
two schools of military thought on this 
issue, one holding that such an operation 
would be eccentric since it could not lead ‘ 
to the heart of Axis strength secure behind 
the Alps and would also put the burden of 
feeding Italy on the Allies, and the other 
contending it would be worth-while to get 
Northern Italian bombing bases against 
the Reich and because of its effect on 
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German morale. However, there was al- 
ways the possibility of a limited Allied 
drive into the heel and toe of Italy de- 
signed at aiding a Balkan invasion via 
the Adriatic and Yugoslavia. 

But the mounting strength of the Allies 
in the North African and British bastions 
provided the evidence that they would be 
equal to any task ahead, including the 
potential campaigns “elsewhere” indicated 
by Prime Minister Churchill. Already they 
had demonstrated their ability to mount 
an air superiority that was fast emerging 
as one of the greatest Allied assets on 
battlefields the world over. On sea, as they 
showed in the Sicily operation, they had a 
greater margin of supremacy than ever. 
And on the ground Allied armies in com- 
bat and in reserve on the battlefronts were 
growing ever larger. 

A similar healthy military situation 
could not be cited for the enemy. Already, 
his resources were being put to heavy 
strains. One sign of this was the apparent 
decline in Axis air power. Partly because 
of immense demands on the Luftwaffe in 
Western Europe and the Mediterranean, 
the Russians in last week’s fighting achieved 
for the first time air parity with the foe. 

Still other signs were the lowered fight- 
ing quality of German soldiers and the grow- 
ing strain on German manpower reserves— 
best illustrated by latest estimates of Nazi 
troop dispositions on various fronts. These 

laced some 187 divisions in Russia, 40 in 
estern Europe, 15 in the Balkans, 5 in 
Italy, and 10 in Norway. That left only 
about 40 divisions as the Reich’s current 


strategic reserves in Germany—none too 
safe 2 margin for a country that, in nearly 


four years’ fighting, has dipped deeply 


into its reservoir of manpower. 


Island Assault 


The early-morning shadows made purple 
fingers on the beaches as the pilots looked 
down and gasped. For there below them, 
as they told it later: 


A chain of smoke and flame 10 miles in- 
land. Warships beating close to shore on a 
heavy swell, firing without interruption 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Sicily: Small but deadly 





Newsweek—Fore 


“Beginning of the end” was the assault on Sicily, here seen as if from a plane high over North Africa 


and swinging away. Landing barges lila 
squirming black fish in schools of swift 
po ga Men like a million flies on th 
sands. 


That was Sicily, July 10, 1948. Along 
more than 100 miles of southeastern coast 
the Allies were landing, with initial succes 
of a degree never before achieved: in al 
this war. The fiercest fighting lay ahead 
dark and dangerous ground remained te 
be won and held. But before the sun was 
high on D Day, General Eisenhower knew 
and could report: “The success of all land- 
ings was already assured.” 


The Invaders: The gliders and the 
paratroops came low in the heavy twilight 
mist, the gliders packed with tense Tom- 
mies, the transports with a full battalion 
of Americans—among them engineers, mea 
to lay miles of telephone line, doctors, 8 
dentist, and two chaplains. The first air- 
craft in the advance striking force con- 
manded by Lt. Col. John Cerny, a tough 
Idahoan who rose from the ranks, eluded 
the searchlights, and from tug-plane to 
glider came the message: “Hello, glider, 
hello, glider, tug calling, tug calling, you 
can detach now.” . 

Succeeding transports and gliders toured 
a lane of deadly flak, garishly lit by man-. 
made stars floating in rows like street 
lights. From one American tug-plane, 
Ivan Peterman of The Philadelphia In 
quirer told how a perfect formation with 
scorer of the United States Troop Carne 
Commanw’s big transports “flew out of 8 
red setting sun and streaked .. . into 8 
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hazy half moon” over Sicily. It was like “a 


_ belt line of invasion through the skies,” he 


added, and “the German invasion of Crete 


~.was nothing like it. The Nazis poured 


troops indiscriminately upon that island 
without regard to losses. This was timed 
to the minute, perfectly planned, brilliant- 
ly executed . . . Only a small percentage 
were missing that first night.” 

Swiftly the attack unfolded. This was 
the timetable: 

10:10 p.m. Friday: First gliders landed. 

11:20 p.m. Friday: First parachute 
troops down. 

3 am. Saturday: 
beaches. 

6 am. Saturday: Enemy shore bat- 
teries shattered; all beachheads assured. 

7:30 am. Saturday: Troops advanc- 
ing inland; artillery ashore. 

In this force were Americans and Brit- 
ons drawn from the battle-tested armies 
of Africa and thousands of Canadians, 
transported with successful secrecy from 


First troops on 








England: a greater Dominion army than 
that which stormed Dieppe. Unofficially 
the ultimate size of the Sicilian invasion 
forces was computed at close to half a 
million. Against them stood some 300,000 
Axis troops: nine or ten Italian divisions, 
a couple of German divisions, air and 
anti-aircraft forces predominantly Ger- 
man, and coastal defense units predomi- 
nantly Italian. 

But as they swept across the beaches 
under fierce naval and air support, the 
Allies met only light opposition, mostly 
from Italian shore units. As a result, they 
quickly made spectacular coastal gains. 
Within eighteen hours after landing, Tom- 
mies and Canadians led by Gen. Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery, the hero of Egypt, 
Libya, and Tunisia, stormed and captured 
Syracuse, vital port with a good harbor 
on the island’s eastern shore (see map). 

At the -other end of the Allied line, 
Yanks under Lt. Gen. George S. Patton 
Jr., the hard-hitting Californian who for- 
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merly commanded the American Second 
Corps in Tunisia, took Licata with its val- 
uable air base—and went on to repulse a 
45-tank counterattack by the Italian 
Fourth Livorno Division known as “Mus- 
solini’s Finest.” In between, a galaxy of 
smaller ports fell into Allied hands. 

As the invaders pushed inland, it soon 
became clear that they had succeeded in 
their initial objective of establishing a 
firm, broad beachhead. By the start of this 
week, reinforcements and supplies were 
pouring ashore. Thousands of Axis prison- 
ers passed behind the Allied lines. And 
Allied planes began operating from cap- 
tured airfields. But with the Allied ad- 
vance, the Axis resistance gradually stif- 
fened. And it was certain that fierce fight- 
ing lay ahead when contact was made 
with the main enemy forces. 


Sea and Air: For weeks the Axis 
worried about landing barges in great num- 
bers in the Western Mediterranean. They 
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The long-awaited invasion of Sici- 
ly is welcome news. As yet, however, it 
does not determine the direction that 
the all-out invasion of Fortress Europe 
will take, for this rocky and formidable 
Axis island had to be neutralized any- 
way before the Central Mediterranean 
could be made safe for Allied shipping. 

Also, despite the entirely justifiable 
cheer that we at last have begun mov- 
ing against the European Continent, it 
is well to remember that the coasts of 
Sicily are still a long way from Berlin. 
If the Italians are determined to fight, 
and if sufficient Germans are with them 
to bolster the defense, the taking may 
not be easy. But there can be no doubt 
of the ultimate outcome, and a bold 
thrust following so soon on the heels of 
our Tunisian victory is a good tonic for 
a nation grown increasingly offensive- 
minded. 

In this operation, as previously in 
Mediterranean warfare, one great mys- 
tery remains: the role of the Italian Fleet. 
As this column was written, Il Duce’s 
navy had not yet shown itself—probably 
because it had a choice only of staying 
out of danger or coming out to face al- 
most certain defeat from the guns and 
airplanes of a British force itching for bat- 
tle. Back of all the play-safe maneuvers, 
perhaps, is the Italian Government’s hope 
to salvage at least something of its one- 
time war strength. 
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A Bold Thrust That Is Good News 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


playing a major role in the struggle go- 
ing on in the New Georgia area. The com- 
muniqués, of course, were limited strictly 
to what the enemy already knew. 

However, it is common knowledge to 
both the Japs and ourselves that the wa- 
ters around Kula Gulf have the same tac- 
tical importance that previously lay in the 
waters between Florida Island and Gua- 
dalcanal. And, as naval supremacy around 
Guadalcanal insured the safety of islands 
and waters south of that base, so does 
naval supremacy in the waters around 
Kula Gulf insure the safety of whatever 
lies to the southeast, south, and west 
of them. 


This is the strategic phase of the 
immediate contest, but there are certain 
tactical implications pertaining exclusive- 
ly to Kula Gulf which the Army cannot 
handle without naval support. 

Take the matter of transportation of 
supplies, including troops, ammunition, 


guns, and airplanes. This is certainly the - 


first important factor to consider for 
either the attack or defense. With the 
fleet in a commanding position to inter- 
cept any enemy attack upon our supply 
lines, our position in this respect is fairly 
secure. One item, however, bears close 
watching—air control. The Japs have air 
bases at Vila on Kolombangara and at 
Munda on New Georgia. We had not cap- 
tured these as the week began, nor had 
we yet established air bases on Rendova. 

Our land-based air support must come 
from the Russell Islands, Guadalcanal, or 


New Guinea. When they have acconi-. 











plished a mission over the northwest New 
Georgia area, the planes must return to 
one of these bases. However, Jap planes 
can fly from the Buin-Faisi area, the same’ 


recently, with cruisers and destroyers 





distance from Munda that the Russell Is- 
lands are, and, unless intercepted, or con- 
tained in this area by our heavy air offen- 
sive, can attack Rendova and land at 
Vila and Munda unless these two bases 
also are put under our heavy gun and air 
attack. Here is where our naval craft 
come in, in supplementing our land-based 
air force and heavy artillery. 

The southern approach to Munda is 
over reefs, only negotiable by small craft 
in calms, for the sea breaks over Munda 
bar in heavy weather. There is, however, 
a deep-water approach via Onaiavisi En- 
trance, 6 miles to the eastward of Mun- 
da, which was probably used by the 
Americans in their landing at Zanana last 
week. And on Kula Gulf, beside the 
beachhead established by the Allies at 
Rice Anchorage, there are other landing 
spots for troops and supplies at Bairoko 
Harbor, Enogai Inlet and via Hathorn 
Sound. The distances from these landing 
spots to Munda, overland, are short. The 
only practicable sea approaches to Vila 
on Kolombangara Island are via Kula }: 
Gulf and Blackett Strait. There are about 
five inlets where landings could be made. 
Bambari Harbor, a sheltered cove a half- 
mile deep, with anchorage for the deepest 
draft ships, is the best. 


The above data explain why Kula 
Gulf is of such tactical importance both 
to the Japs and ourselves, and explain the 
sea fights which have taken place there 


participating. Thus far we have been suc- 
cessful, but the importance of this sea 
area is so great that it is unlikely the 
Japs will give up without further at- 
tempts to break o:r sea hold. 
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had reason to fret: The first invasion 
photos showed the jammed and turreted 
monsters lined beam end to beam end in 
embarkation ports. , 

But the main protectors of the troops 
at sea were the cruisers, the monitors, the 
destroyers, the guhboats, and the mine 
sweepers, drawn from the navies of Brit- 
ain, the United States, Poland, Greece, the 
Netherlands, and India—a great fleet of 
more than 2,000 ships, or more than twice 


the size of the armada used in the North > 


African landings. “Forty miles of boats,” 
one Allied pilot said. 

There was every evidence that the pre- 
ceding week’s air attacks on the island’s 
network of airports carried a knockout 
punch—for, by Sunday, communiqués in- 
dicated that the enemy could consider 
only a few of the fields to be operational. 
Typical was the punishment dealt out to 
Gerbini, nerve center of the island’s air 
defense, by both the Northwest African 
Air Forces and the Middle East Com- 
mand. Liberators, Wellingtons, and For- 
tresses battered Gerbini’s one main and 
four auxiliary fields, and the enemy’s 
Messerschmitts flung themselves at the 
raiders head-on, sometimes seven or eight 
in. a row. On one day, from a cloud of 
more than 100 Nazi fighters, 30 Fortresses 
destroyed 41 enemy craft. Only three For- 
tresses were lost. 

Allied air losses on D Day, too, were 
moderate, considering the scale of the ac- 
tion. From the vast air umbrella which 





overlay the sea and shores of Sicily, the 
Northwest African Air Forces lost 28 air- 
craft and destroyed 22 of the enemy’s. As 
the tide of fighting lapped northward, Axis 
communications were subjected to a ter- 


~tible pounding by light and heavy bomb- 


ers. And everywhere the fleet new A-36 
American fighter-bombers—a type devel- 
oped from the deadly P-51, or Mustang— 
were in the middle of the fight. 


Island: In tackling Sicily, the Allies 
took on a tougher assault-and-hold propo- 
sition than any other they had so far 
attempted in any quarter of the globe. The 
spiny Massachusetts-sized isle, kicked per- 
petually by the toe of Italy’s boot, is a 
conglomeration of rough and rugged natu- 
ral defenses, and it bristles with fortifica- 
tions especially designed to thwart amphib- 
ious attacks. 

Its great natural ramparts lie in the 
north, where the Apennines that form the 
spine of Italy curl westward beyond Mes- 
sina Strait and rim the island’s shore with 
jagged cliffs and peaks rising more than a 
mile. Here, the main railroad, with its 
most vital section stretching westward 
from Messina to Palermo, hugs the shore 
in the shadow of the mountains, while on 
the other side of the range the island’s face 
slopes in the form of a knobbly, wheat- 
carpeted plateau toward the relatively flat 
terrain forming Sicily’s southern coast. 

It is in the north that the island’s vital 
cities and ports lie. The chief center: is 
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Sicily bound, some Yank paratroopers grew tense, others sleepy 
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Palermo, with its fine harbor, naval base, 
important chemical industries, and big air 
base at nearby Bocca di Falco. Next in 
importance comes Messina, the railroad 
center with docks able to handle 6,000 tons 
of cargo daily, a good harbor, and a train 
ferry service across the 2-mile-wide Mes- 
sina Strait. Other important harbors are 
Catania and Porto Empedocle, both used 
in exporting sulphur, and Trapani, Au- 
gusta, and Syracuse, all with naval fa- 
cilities. 

These vital points, the coastal flats 
where the Italians have established most 
of their airports on the southern shore and 
the plains around Catania and Trapani, 
have been so strongly sown with fortifica- 
tions that Mussolini once boasted it would 
be “nameless folly” for anyone to try and 
invade Sicily. The beaches are thoroughly 
mined and protected by barbed wire, can- 
non, machine-gun nests, and antitank ob- 
stacles. 


The Red Rain: Tough farmers,many 
of them none too friendly to Fascism and 
with dispositions both sunny and explosive, 
live in Sicily. Wild flowers, fruits, and 
grains flourish in a warm and friendly cli- 
mate marred only by the sirocco, the sti- 
fling wind that blows in occasionally from 
the African desert and, in storms, sheds its 
red Sahara sand in Sicilian “blood rain.” 

The island’s life is still largely primitive. 
Except in the north where the main rail- 
roads—with their nerve center at Messina 
—run to Marsala on the island’s west 
coast and to Syracuse on its eastern shore, 
rail communications are mostly limited 
and roads poor and difficult. 

Transport in the interior is largely by 
Sicily’s unique painted carts, the two- 
wheeled boxed platforms aglow with bril- 
liant colors and drawn by belled and tas- 
seled donkeys. 


Lore: Like most of the ancient Medi- 
terranean basin, Sicily is dipped deep in 
the blood of the Old World and its caval- 
cade of empires. Colonized first by the 
Phoenicians, it was occupied by successive 
waves of Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, 
Saracens, Normans, Spaniards, and Ital- 
ians. Today its rugged hills are dotted 
with relics of bygone glory. 

In those times, its most famous city was 
Syracuse, founded in 734 B.C., and once 
the rival in wealth and power of Athens 
itself. It was the stamping ground of the 
mighty tyrant Dionysius the Elder, whose 
five-tiered galleys ravaged the Mediter- 
ranean. And in Greek mythology, the six- 
headed sea monster Scylla, who gulped up 
men from passing ships, dwelt on a cave 
on the Italian side of Messina Strait—just 
opposite a rock on the Sicilian side where 
lived Charybdis, who thrice a day sucked 
in the swirling waters and as often spat 
them out. 

Palermo, originally founded by the 
Phoenicians, has been trampled over by 
many conquering races and strewn with 
architectural treasures—some of them in 
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ruins—reflecting Byzantine, Arab, Nor- 
man, Spanish, and Bourbon arts. Blood 
ran at full tide here on March $1, 1282, 
the Easter Tuesday of the bloody “Sicilian 
Vespers” when the natives rose up as 
vesper bells were chiming and overthrew 
their French oppressors, putting 8,000 of 
them to the sword. It was.at Palermo that 
the British, in their only invasion of Sicily 
previous to that of last week, landed in 
1799 to forestall a possible invasion by 
Napoleon, They stayed for sixteen years. 

Finally, it was to Palermo that Gari- 
baldi marched in 1860 after landing at 
Marsala, where he engineered the doom of 
the Bourbons, then the ruling house, and 
proclaimed himself dictator of Sicily in the 
name of King Victor Emmanuel II of 
Sardinia. That act paved the way for the 
founding of modern Italy—and for its hu- 
miliation, close to a century later, at the 
hands of Benito Mussolini, another dic- 
tator with less foresight. : 


Alaskan Pointers 


Up in Alaska where the snows are pink, 
the rivers deep green, and the midnight 
skies festooned with rainbows, American 
soldiers last week started boning up on 
how to stay happy amid strange people 
and surroundings. Their primer was a 
little 52-page “Pocket Guide to Alaska”— 
the latest in the series being issued by the 
War and Navy Departments to soldiers at 
the fronts. Some of the pointers: 


§ Don’t take too seriously stories you may 
have heard or read of the Eskimo cus- 
tom of “lending” wives to friends. This 
fashion went. out of style long ago. 


{ Eskimo-tanned furs smell out loud, es- 
pecially in a warm room. So think twice 
before you send a pair of mukluks (boots). 
to Aunt Minnie. Eskimo underwear, 
though, has one advantage that G.L. or 
BVD’s haven’t got. If you are starving 
on the trail, you can boil your Eskimo 
pants in the pot and eat them. 


{ Don’t try to learn the Eskimo language. 
It’s too complicated . . . White men who 
have studied the language for years still 
speak orily a kind of Eskimo baby talk. 


§ Alaskans are good hands at telling yarns 
with a straight face. You, a chechakho 
(tenderfoot), may fall for the one about 
white iceworms that crawl out of glaciers 
on sunny days and make a chirping noise. 


{ Never offer liquor to a native. If you 
have candy, give him some—he likes it. 


{ Never lie to an Eskimo. Eskimos tell 
the truth and’ expect others to do the 


Same, 


{Don’t expect to be believed (if 
brag). Alaska is a country where sports- 
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‘ LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








Hot Stove League of the Air 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Deizcsniin, combat airmen, are by 
no means a sordid fraternity, and they 
have no interest whatever in the suc- 
cess or failure of the business houses of 
Boeing, North American, Martin, Grum- 
man, Lockheed, Curtiss-Wright, Doug- 
las, Consolidated, Republic, and others 
which design and make the planes they 
work with. 

Yet they argue like hell about the 
respective merits of those planes. Near- 
ly all of them would spit accurately in 
the eye of a salesman who came around 
a flying base seeking a paid endorsement 
of his firm’s ship, even if such proce- 
dure were legal and feasible in the armed 
forces in time of war. The combat flier 
is more remote from commercial con- 
siderations than the average Hottentot. 
But you are painting a very thin pic- 
ture of the life and speech and thoughts 
of these fliers if you leave out the pride 
each man takes in his own plane and 
the extent to which team pride, a great 
force in the air war, involves the planes 
themselves. 

You might just as well try to ex- 
plain big-league baseball to an outland- 
er without reference to batting and 
pitching averages and the passion of the 
fan for individual statistics and indi- 
vidual performance. 

I'm not.saying that the boys are ob- 
jective about their ships. I’ve heard al- 
most every make of plane. used in the 
American Army and Navy called “the 
best there is” by the men who flew it. 
From that statement it’s necessary to 
except certain types of pursuit plane, 
about which their own fathers and moth- 
ers could not afford to be sentimental 
if they had to fly them in action. By and 
large, though, each pilot or gunner is 
his plane’s best friend. 


This is by way of leading up to a 
news note which came out of North 
Africa last week to announce that a 
separate and exclusive unit of B-26s had 
been formed in Maj. Gen. Jimmy Doo- 
little’s strategic air force over yonder, 
giving this medium bomber “equal rank 
with its fellow worker, the B-25 Mitch- 
ell, used in the raid on Tokyo.” 

I expect the general public will take 
this flash pretty calmly, since it’s my 


begin with. Broadly speaking, there isn’t 
much difference. Both planes are me- 
dium bombers of about the same qual- 
ity, which is high. I would not care to 
make that pronouncement, however, 
within earshot of a medium-bomber pi- 
lot or crewman, because if he were a 
B-25 man he would chew off my ear in 
the interest of the so-called Mitchell, 
and if he worked in B-26s he would do 
the same in behalf of the so-called Ma- 
rauder. : 

I believe privately that these alle- 
giances are interchangeable and result 
from the accident of a man’s being as- 
signed to a given plane at the start. But 
the rivalry is hot, just the same; one of 
the hottest in the air forces. 


Incidentally, the names “Mitchell” | 


and “Marauder” mean nothing to most 
of the men who fly those ships abroad. 
Perhaps the public at home has been 
successfully educated to the use of so- 
briquets like that, and like “Warhawk,” 
“Mustang,” “Dauntless,” “Liberator,” 
and “Lightning,” but a backward quiz 
kid would score much higher than a 
combat pilot in the identification of such 
names. They are considered somewhat 
nance-ish in combat circles, where the 
boys stick to numbers. Even the stuka is 
just a plain “87,” or a “JU-87,” in air- 
force conversation. 


-Now, you do not have to fly more 
once on a combat mission in a 
plane to form your allegiance to that 
plane, as your correspondent can testify. 
I am a one-flight B-26 guy, and a no- 


flight B-25 guy, and therefore prepared 


to take up the clubs for the 26 in any 
argument. If you tell me the 26 is too 
“hot”—too dangerous on landing and 
take-off—I will reply coldly that the 25 
is too slow. 

I wrote a magazine piece once about 
a flight in a medium bomber. I spoke 
so highly of the plane, without identify- 
ing it, that North American Aviation 
Inc., which builds the B-25, drew its 
own inference and wrote me a very kind 
letter saying that it was printing 70,000 
copies of the story for distribution to its 
proud and happy employes. 

Well, what I wrote goes for the B-25, 
all right. But since I was talking about 
a different plane entirely, I had better 
add that it goes for the B-26 as well . 
and in spades. 
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men soon quit lying in disgust. The truth 
is too incredible. 


§ Don’t worry about snakes in Alaska. 
There aren’t any. 


Pacific Fury 


Thirteen Jap Warships Sunk 
as We Close In on Munda 


All along the 5,000-mile Pacific front, the 
Allies pressed their offensives last week. 
Their hardest blows were struck in the 
Solomons and New Guinea. But they were 
busy too at the extreme ends of the sweep- 
ing front, where the action included three 
naval bombardments of Japanese defenses 
on Kiska and stepped-up aerial bombing of 
the Japs on Timor. 


Solomons: Once again the fighting in 
the Solomons demonstrated the effective- 
ness of close coordination of all branches of 
the combat arms—sea, land, and air. The 
big sea action of the week came as a result 
of one instance of that cooperation—a 
naval bombardment by American cruisers 
and destroyers of Rice Anchorage on Kula 
Gulf. The purpose of that action was to 
pave the way for the landing of American 
troops at the anchorage to the north of 
the Japs’ big New Georgia base at Munda 
(see map, page 25). But it happened that 
a Japanese naval force had also entered 
those waters, apparently to land supplies 
and reinforcements at Vila, across the gulf 
on Kolombangara Island. 

In the inky, 2 a.m. blackness of July 6, 
the American warships—light cruisers and 
destroyers—spotted the Japs steaming 
away from Vila Harbor. They got in the 
first shot—at medium range. “Our first 
salvo blew one ship all to hell,” reported 
the captain of one United States cruiser. 
At this, the Japs turned and tried to hug 
the coast of Kolombangara, but they 
weren’t getting away that easily. For six 
flaming minutes after the opening salvo, 
Kula Gulf was almost as bright as day 
with continuous firing that plainly re- 
vealed the death of two Jap cruisers. Be- 
fore ‘dawn, at least six enemy destroyers 
had been sent to the bottom by naval fire 
and another was so badly damaged that 
American planes had little trouble polish- 
ing it off. 

The entire action saw the loss of but 
one American ship—the 9,700-ton cruiser 
Helena, completed only five years ago. She 
went down with colors flying. As the Japs 
turned to flee early in the battle, the 
Helena sank two enemy destroyers and 
two of their best cruisers. Then a torpedo 
tore off the Helena’s bow. But even as she 
foundered she blew up another destroyer. 
Two American destroyers also played star- 
ring roles: Assigned to pick up survivors, 
they quit their rescue work long enough 
to sink two enemy vessels. 

Early this week word came through of 
a follow-up battle in the Kula Gulf on 
July 12 and 18. Another Jap task force of 


cruisers and destroyers, possibly with the 
same goal as the first one, was caught. and 
engaged. First reports said that one enemy 
cruiser and three more destroyers were 
sunk, and two more destroyers probably 
sunk. The two actions added up to a 
smashing Jap defeat—they had lost at 
least 18 and possibly 17 warships. 


Result: The Kula Gulf victories for 
the moment removed the threat of further 
Jap naval action in the area around Rice 
Anchorage, where Americans had splashed 
ashore the night before while others poured 
through Onaiavisi Entrance to shallow, 
reef-pocked Roviana Lagoon and into 
Zanana, only 6 miles east of Munda. 

Because they were much closer to Mun- 
da than the beachhead established the 
previous week at Viru Harbor, 35 jungle- 
clogged miles down New Georgia’s south- 
ern coast, these new landings were a much 
more potent threat to the big Jap base. 
That was shown when the men who landed 
at Zanana struck forward to Elelo, only 
$ miles east of Munda, while those from 
Rice Anchorage blocked the ~ supply 
road leading to the Jap air base 

And while the ground forces were push- 
ing toward the objective, Munda received 
the most terrific aerial attack yet made on 
Jap positions on New On Friday 
more than 100 bombers escorted by fight- 
ers pounded the base and 


Bairoko- Harbor areas with 70 tons of 


bombs, including 2,000-pounders, blasting 
camp areas, supply dumps, and anti-air- 





Official U.S. Navy 
Munda: Focus of last week’s New Georgia attack was the Japanese airfield 
on Munda Point, here hidden under bomb bursts during a raid months ago 


craft positions. They concentrated mainly 
on the region between Munda Point and 
the Lambeti coconut plantation, where 
are located part of the main Jap defenses 
around the Munda airdrome. Vila, across 
the Kula Gulf, also received an aerial lash- 
ing, with 21 tons heaped on it. 

Yet the aerial threat and the approach- 
ing land forces were not the only factors 
menacing Munda. Simultaneously with the 
100-odd-plane raid, United States destroy- 
ers shelled the big base, while American 
artillery from across Blanche Channel on 
the newly captured island of Rendova 
trained its fire on the anti-aircraft sites. 

Against this concentrated land, sea, and 
air bombardment, the Japs’ air resistance 
was spasmodic and unimpressive. When 
the enemy did. send his fliers over, in 
flights as large as 18 bombers and 45 fight- 
ers, they were usually bested by the Amer- 
ican Wildcats. And not a single Jap plane 
appeared over some of the more distant 
islands, such as the Woodlark and Tro- 


briand groups, recently occupied by the 


New Guinea: Fierce mountain-jun- 
gle warfare under a strong Allied air um- 
brella raged all week at the other end of 
the new 700-mile Allied Southwest Pacific 
line. It was pointed toward Salamaua on 
New Guinea, and it was aimed ultimately 
at obliteration of Rabaul on New Britain 
to the north, biggest enemy base south of 
the Equator. While advance patrols of 
Australian Diggers augmented by Yank 
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troops (who had landed June 30 at Nassau 
Bay about 10 miles east of Salamaua) 
clashed with the Japs on Bobdubi Ridge 
within sight of the Jap base, heavy bomb- 
ers and attack planes unleashed their 
might on the Salamaua area as well as on 
the advanced enemy positions. 

But this combined action was only a 
prelude to an important Allied push on 
July 8. That day, extremely strong forma- 
tions of attack planes and medium and 
heavy bombers, working in direct support 
of the Allied ground forces, dropped 106 
tons of high-explosive and fragmentation 
bombs on Observation Hill and on Kitchen 
and Biugap Creeks within the space of less 
than 45 minutes. Smashed under this fear- 
ful aerial pounding, the Japs on strategic 
Observation Hill, located about 9 miles 
southwest of Salamaua, were a pushover 
when the Allies arrived to occupy the im- 
portant hill. 

The. fighting on the precipitous slopes 
of 2,000-foot mountain ridges and in jun- 
gle-matted valleys between the Allied ad- 
vance positions and the Jap lines outside 
of Salamaua was of the most deadly type. 
Close-quarter combat—many times hand- 
to-hand—was the only kind possible be- 
tween the ground patrols that stalked each 
other by day and by night. 

Yet it was obvious that General Mac- 
Arthur, personally directing the new Allied 








operations from field headquarters on New 
Guinea, was bound to take Salamaua, for 
perhaps never on any war front had such 
strong air support been given to such rela- 
tively small ground forces. 


Woe de Cologne 


. Reich White Book Voices It 
as Allied Bomb-Havoc Grows 


Only Essen possibly outranks Cologne 
as the most heavily bombed city in Europe. 
But of all the RAF’s targets in Germany, 
the Rhine city has been most frequently 
hit. And on the night of July 8, Cologne 
got it again—for the 119th time and the 
third in eleven nights. Piercing black 
clouds and electrical storms to reach the 
target, a huge force of four-motored Lan- 
casters, Stirlings, and Halifaxes dropped 
1,000 tons of bombs—many of them 4-ton 
blockbusters—on an industrial area that 
previously had been only lightly hit. Dam- 
age was heavy, and the cost to the RAF 
only eight bombers. After that, Gelsen- 
kirchen, steel and synthetic-oil city of the 
Ruhr, received a token from the RAF— 
most of a 2,000-ton bomb load aimed at 
targets in the industrial valley. 

These raids followed four nights of idle- 
ness for the RAF heavyweights because of 


ii. 


bad weather and added to an already dire 
picture of damage done in the Reich. Latest 
reconnaissance over Diisseldorf showed two- 
thirds of that city’s central area shattered. 
The zone included 42 factories, among them 
the Schiess-Defries machine-tool plant and 
the great Rheinmetall Borsig armament 
works, and the Stahlhaus, which is head- 
quarters of the German steel-manufactur- 
ing industry. 

- In addition, a graphic story of the blast- 
ing of the Ruhr’s Méhne Dam two months 
ago was told in an eyewitness’s letter that 
reached Stockholm. The informant said 
that three hits blew away 164 feet of the 
dam and that water reached Neeheim, about 
7 miles away, in nine minutes. He added: 
“Don’t get shocked at how many deaths. 
Three thousand have been reported so far. 
An entire camp of 850 Russian prisoners 
drowned in five minutes. People climbed 
to the rooftops and into the trees thinking 
they would be safe there, but they collapsed 
with them .. . Beds, doors, corpses, and 
animal cadavers can be seen hanging in the 
trees.” 

The growing havoc spurred the German 
propaganda campaign against the British 
bombing raids. In a White Book, the Ger- 
man Foreign Office placed the blame on 
Britain for bombing civilian populations, 
reiterated the falsehood that Britain initi- 
ated raids on cities and piously alluded to 
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so-called prewar efforts of Germany “to 
‘renounce” the use of bombing planes and 
high explosive bombs. 


Accounting: Meanwhile, the United 
States Eighth Air Force on July 10 carried 
out a heavy daylight attack on German air- 


fields at Caen, Le Havre, and Abbeville, . 


France. And in celebration of its first birth- 

day on July 4, the Eighth issued an impres- 
sive accounting of its first twelve months’ 
work. 

This showed that since its first fledgling 
trial on July 4, 1942, when six American 
crews in borrowed RAF planes took part 
in a raid on Nazi airfields in the Nether- 
lands, the Eighth had made 7,067 sorties 
against occupied Europe and flown 68 
bombing missions, Its bombers dropped 
11,423 tons of bombs, destroyed or dam- 
aged 102 industrial targets, naval bases, 
and war plants, and shot down 1,199 
enemy planes, probably destroyed another 
525, and damaged 501 against a loss of 
276 bombers. 

The Eighth’s bomb loads doubled and 
redoubled as its planes and personnel in- 
creased. In the first heavy raid—against 
Rouen last August—the American giant 
bombers dropped 181% tons of bombs. The 
total for that month was 170 tons. By Oc- 


tober the monthly load had doubled; by 
February it doubled again, and in May 
reached a high of 2,86514 tons. On July 4, 
the Eighth climaxed its deeds by dropping 
544 tons during a single day—against tar- 
gets at Le Mans, La Pallice, and Nantes, 
France—and shooting down 46 enemy 
planes for a loss of eight bombers. 

But as the Eighth’s striking power grew, 
so did the strength and ferocity of the 
German opposition. Thus in March the 
feat of dropping 1,66614 tons of bombs 
and shooting down 141 enemy planes cost 
the Eighth Air Force only nineteen bomb- 
ers. But by May, with its peak of 2,86514 
tons of bombs dropped and 340 enemy 
planes destroyed, the American losses 
jumped to 67. In June, though the bomb 
load of 2,458 tons and the bag of 304 
aariey planes were lower, the American 
losses reached a record monthly high of 85. 

To meet the Nazi opposition the Ameri- 
cans have adopted special tactics, accord- 
ing to Maj. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, the 
Eighth’s commander: “We employ all pos- 
sible deception to avoid fighter concentra- 
tion and radar detection . . . However, 
when a hot air battle results, we do not 
count the mission lost but consider it a 
victory when we destroy a large number 
of enemy aircraft.” 








Royal Tribute: As his cruiser entered Malta harbor June 20, King 
George gave a salute in honor of the indomitable island fortress. 
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Skinning ‘Tigers 
Huge Tanks Ripped by Reds 
as Nazis Launch 48 Drive 


The opening of the German offensive 
last week showed that the Germans had 
developed no new tricks in major offensive 
tactics during more than 24 months’ fight- 
ing in Russia. Like the drive launched on 
June 22, 1941, from Poland against Mos- 
cow, and the offensive begun on June 28 
last year on the central front, the new 
blow consisted of a sudden sledgehammer 
thrust by infantry and tanks, well cov- 
ered by planes, but without artillery prepa- 
ration. 

Even the territory chosen for the assault 
—the rich, rolling farmlands and forests 
of the Kursk area—was roughly the same 
as that chosen a year previously. How- 
ever, this time the immediate objective 
was different, for the Russians now held 
Kursk, a town well behind the German 
lines when they opened their 1942 drive 
against Voronezh. To shatter the Rus- 
sians’ Kursk salient (see map), as the 
first step in a drive that might later be 
pointed eastward at Voronezh or north- 
eastward for a flanking attack on Moscow, 
some 30 German divisions (about 500,000 
men) rolled forward in a great pincers 
movement from the north and south. 


Tigers: The heaviest blow came in 
the south. There, according to the Rus- 
sians, Marshal Giinther von Kluge, the 
German commander of the central front, 
flung nine tank and seven infantry di- 
visions against the Russian fortified lines 
north of the little Donets River town of 


Belgorod. Hundreds of monster 60-ton 
' Tiger tanks and medium and smaller tanks | 


rumbled out onto the flat Kursk plain. 

But the Russians were ready. For 
months they had expected the attack to 
start just where it did. Artillery, backbone 
of the Red Army, met the tanks. So did 
tank destroyers and antitank rifles. Trench 
mortars, machine guns, and bayonets with- 
stood the charge of infantry. And in the 
air the Red Air Force broke the assault of 
the Luftwaffe and sent many of its planes 
flaming to the earth. 

The Russians set a familiar trap to stop 
the massed armor spearheads. Their infan- 
try hid during the tank advance, then 
plunged between the German formations, 
turned to cut through German infantry 
with rifles and bayonets, while tank de- 
stroyers behind blasted the German armor 
with heavy gunfire and set them blazing 
with Molotoff cocktails. 

In the north, 12 miles below Orel, the 
Russians counted one enemy motorized, 
six tank and seven infantry divisions. Ger- 
man tanks and artillery pounded hard at 
the Russian lines but the close-packed 
heavy guns crumpled their spearheads in 
a thundering artillery duel. The fury of 
the two-front battle showed in the claims 
of destruction. In six days, the Russians 
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said, the Germans lost 2,348 tanks, 997 

planes, and 41,900 men killed or wounded. 

And the Germans asserted they had ac- 

counted for 1,709 Russian tanks and 1,197 
planes. 

As the attack reached its climax, the 
Germans cut two wedges through Russian™ 
artillery above Belgorod. Then the Red 
KV tanks rushed in for the first time, and 
in a great tank battle broke the Tigers’ 
advance and pushed them back toward the 
old battleline. 

But the battle for the salient still raged, 
its outcome still doubtful. 


Manpower: The Germans launched 
their offensive with the entire Russian 
front manned by some 214 divisions, in- 
cluding 187 German and 27 satellites. That 
was somewhat more than the total forces 
they had when the June 1941 offensive 
smashed to the gates of Moscow but some 
fifteen divisions fewer than were used in 
last year’s drive into the heart of Stalin- 


But though the German Army was re- 
puted as strong as ever in tanks and other 
ground weapons it suffered from two great 
liabilities absent in former years: (1) Be- 
cause of the drain on its resources in 
Western Europe and elsewhere the Luft- 
waffe was believed to have in Russia only 
about half its strength of 6,000 front-line 
planes, or 10 per cent less than last year; 
(2) German ground troops in the east, 
though strong numerically, lack the stamina 
and skill of the more youthful legions of 
1941 and 1942. 


{ In numbers the Russian Army probably 
tops the German. For fighting power it is 
counting on its reorganized command, fresh 
troops, and vastly improved weapons and 
airpower. After the bitter debacle of 1941, 
the Red Army started housecleaning. Older 
men made way for younger in the high 
command, and now the leaders of the cam- 
paigns of Leningrad, Moscow, Voronezh, 
and Stalingrad run the defenses of Russia. 
The infantry has regrouped into smaller, 
swifter divisions, armed with more and 
better guns. The Russian cavalry has been 
modernized and carries heavy and light 
antitank guns. The artillery is approaching 
the mobility of the Nazis’ and far surpasses 
it in quantity. 

The Russians are fast catching up on 
the Germans in tank resources. Fifty-ton 
KV’s, improved 34-ton T-34s, and the new 
light T-40s have taken the place of the 
light tanks of 1941, and in the reserves 
are British Churchills and American Gen- 
eral Grants and General Shermans (me- 
dium tanks), as well as American light 
tanks. Of the Red Army’s masses of 
antitank weapons the newest is a 105- 
millimeter self-propelled tank-destroyer 
gun. 

In the air, the Red Air Force has sur- 
passed the strength of the Luftwaffe de- 
spite heavy losses, which have been made 
up by increased production at factories 
shifted far into Eastern Russia. A growing 
stream of American and British planes 
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The German Tiger-tank pincers aimed at Kursk 


also has helped. These include Marauder 
medium and Douglas attack bombers, as 
well as Airacobra, Hurricane, and Spitfire 


fighters. 
Morale: In morale the Red Army has 


’ reached its highest peak. As the command 


shifted and troops regrouped last winter a 
new pride rose up through the Russian 
ranks; this was partly due to drastic changes. 
Political commissars—who formerly had 
equal rank with commanders—were abol- 
ished. Officers, who had worn the ill-fitting 
uniforms of their men, appeared in Mos- 
cow with the epaulets and gold braid of 
old-style czarists and demanded new re- 
spect and discipline. Units which fought 
hardest in the war were bedecked with a 
series of new medals and were given the 
special title of Guard Corps. 


The new spirit of the Red Army en- 
veloped the home front too. Whereas the 
Germans have to rely largely on imported 
slave labor for industrial manpower 
Russians are using the elderly, the ‘mili 
tarily unfit, and teen-age boys who work 
with all the enthusiasm of soldiers fighting 
Russia’s war. And whereas Germany is» 
feeling the effects of Allied bombings in 
the west, the Russians see behind their 
lines rising industrial production and an 
ever-growing flow of Allied weapons, now 
coming the short way via the Mediter- 
ranean, Suez, and the Persian Gulf, in- 
stead of the tedious route around Africa. 

There is no wonder that Russian morale 
is high. As Ilya Ehrenbourg, the gee 
star war correspondent, put it: “It’s 
that Fritz is fighting worse—it’s only det 
the Red Army is fighting better.” 
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Nazis Find ‘Ow’ Baas’ Smuts 
as Tough at Home as Abroad 


With Soldier Vote Still Out, 
South Africa’s Prime Minister 
Is Conceded Election Victory 


It was the most unusual election in South 
Africa’s thirty-three-year-old history. Some 
of the Dominion’s 150,000 soldiers who 
voted in advance of the home folk at their 
stations in North Africa and India cast 
their ballots between fighter plane sorties 
over the Mediterranean battlefield. In one 
instance, soldier voting was interrupted by 
an air raid. At home, campaigning for the 
153 seats in the House of Assembly was 
spiced with daily short-wave outpourings 
from the Berlin radio, urging the populace 
- to vote South Africa out of the war. 

The main issue of the election—the first 
since 1938 and hence the first of the war— 
was clear-cut. On one side stood Prime 
Minister and Field Marshal Jan Christiaan 
Smuts, the grand old man of South Africa, 
stanch friend of Britain, leader of the 
United party, and head of the government 
coalition ranged behind the war. On the 
other was Smuts’s bitterest foe and head 
of the Axis-supported Herenigde (Re- 
united) party, Dr. Daniel Francois Malan, 


Field Marshal Smuts: The old horse won his last race 


who promised to seek an immediate sep- 
arate peace if returned to power. 

Election day, July 7, was the most criti- 
cal moment in empire politics since the 


war began. But the result promised to. 


weld the British Commonwealth even 
more solidly together behind the common 
cause. For although the final counting of 
the votes will not be completed for a 
week or more, because of the slow return 
of the soldier votes, every competent ob- 
server in South Africa plumped for Smuts 
as the winner. In fact, most believed that 
the government coalition—United, Labor, 
and Dominion parties—which since the 
war had increased its parliamentary ma- 
jority from thirteen votes to twenty, prob- 
ably would emerge this time with a 2 to 1 
majority. 

For Smuts, who announced his role in 
the election as that of “an old horse in 
his last race,” that prospect was a triumph 
for his wartime leadership. And it paved 
the way for his probable visit to the Unit- 
ed States this summer at the invitation 
of President Roosevelt. 


Leader: Handsome, energetic Smuts, 
with his white goatee, loose-fitting clothes 
and wing collars, at 73 looks robustly 
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middle-aged. He is called “QOu’ Baas,” 
which means “Old Boss” in Afrikaans. 
The name is a fitting one, for Smuts has 
always been a towering figure in South 
African affairs. 

Though born a British subject on a 
farm in Cape Colony, Smuts is a Boer 
himself. His Dutch father wanted him to 
be a farmer; his Huguenot mother, a schol- 
ar. Instead, after a brilliant career at Vic- 
toria College in Stellenbosch, and at Cam- 
bridge University, England, he became a 
lawyer in Cape Town—but quickly 
switched to politics. 

Smuts’s early hero was Cecil Rhodes, the 
great British colonist, who gave him a 
vision of a united Africa, a single sovereign 
state embracing the whole continent. His 
youthful fancy was later captured by Paul 
Kruger, “Oom Paul,” an _ indomitable 
Boer and Briton-hater, who made him the 
State Attorney in the Transvaal Republic 
at 28. In the Boer War, Smuts fought the 
British with all his might, leading a band 
of “commandos,” or guerrilla raiders, who 
never were defeated and who gave their 
name to the Commandos of today. 

Then a few years after the peace of 1902 
there occurred the greatest change in 
Smuts’s life—his switch to the support 
of the British. It began when London in 
1906 granted Smuts’s request for responsi- 
ble government for two of the conquered 
provinces—the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. Smuts was so elated that he 
praised the British as a “big people”—a 
statement he has never since lived down 
among Boer diehards, who to this day like 
to call him “Slim Jannie” (“Slim” meaning 
7 with a contemptuous curl on their 
ips. 

But Britain’s cagey move started Smuts 
on a quest that ended with the welding to- 
gether of the four main South African 
provinces in 1910 into one united colony 
that was granted full Dominion status. 
Meanwhile Smuts, growing ever more 
loyal to Britain, led the Imperial forces in 
German East Africa in 1917. Later he 
became a member of Lloyd George’s War 
Cabinet, served as South Africa’s repre- 
sentative at the peace conference, helped 
Woodrow Wilson form the League of Na- 
tions, and returned to South Africa as 
Premier. Between wars, he was in and out 


“of office and spent many a spell on his 


farm, Doornkloof, set amid the acacias 
and thorn trees of the Transvaal. When 
the new war broke out, he was deputy 
Premier under the late Premier James B. 
M. Hertzog. 


War: At that time, Hitler considered 
South Africa his best bet for creating dis- 
harmony in the British Empire. Among 
the Dominion’s 2,000,000 Europeans, the 
Afrikanders, or Boers, outnumber the 
British five to three—an apparently invit- 
ing setup for Nazi plotters seeking to en- 
gineer the betrayal of the Dominion as a 
loyal member of the empire. But schem- 
ing Adolf reckoned without Slim Jannie. 

When Hertzog, long known for his anti- 
British views, proposed neutrality, Smuts 
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A Salude fo PURDUE 


Cooperating closely with and 
augmenting General’s corps of re- 
search engineers, in their constant 
search for improvement in rubber 
are the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion at Purdue University and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
General Tire salutes the chemists 
and engineers at these two great 
institutions for their major contri- 
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A GENERAL TIRE 
FROM AMERICAN-MADE RUBBER ! 


Out of 25 years of leadership in putting more quality into 
a tire ... out of ceaseless effort to conquer America’s 
rubber problem . . . General’s research chemists, engi- 
neers and production specialists now proudly announce 
the development of a General Tire built with American- 
Made rubber. 


Combined in this new-day General are the best things 
of the past, plus General’s Top-Quality formula for 
getting the most out of American-Made rubber. 


The tread is General’s Silent-Grip design . . . famous for 
long, even wear and quick, safe stops. General’s same 
extra strong cord body as always... is your assurance of 
greater blowout protection. And, step by step, this 
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General is built by craftsmen who have never 
known anything but the highest quality. 


Your General Tire dealer cordially invites you 
to stop in today and see the tire that everyone 
knew American engineering ingenuity would 
produce . . . the tire that some day, when the 
rubber crisis is over, will be available to all 
without restriction. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. © AKRON, OHIO 


















“UP PERISCOPE!” f 
And, as the skipper’s eye scans the ho- 
rizon, every man of his crew is tensed 
for the words, ‘Target sighted!” 


“TAKE ’ER DOWN!” »—> 

...the men at the right lean into 
the bow and stern plane wheels... 
the ballast tanks are flooded—and 
the ocean swiftly closes over them. 


@ They live in close, cramped quar- 
ters...even the enjoyment of a 
smoke must be denied at times. But 
when it is permissible, you can write 
it down that the preferred cigarette 
with men in the Navy is Camel! 


* Smoking lamp 


és lit —sailor 
slang for 
**smoking 
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STAMPS R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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IN THE SERVICE 


With men in the Navy, Coast Guard, Army, 
and Marines, the favorite cigarette is Camel. 
(Based on actual sales records in Canteens and Post Exchanges.) 


N the home front, too, your own job...fac- 

tory, farm, or office...may not be so exciting 
as that of the men in the “‘Underseas Navy” — 
but it can be just as important, just as demand- 
ing in its way. That’s why the smoking experi- 
ences of men in the service, and their preference 
for Camels, is worth your looking into. Light 
up a Camel yourself...try them on your own 
taste and throat — your own ‘“‘T-Zone.” 


THE "J - ZONE” 


—where cigarettes 
are judged 


The “T-ZONE"”—Taste and WH 
Throat—is the proving ground 
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rallied the Parliament against him, put- 
ting the Dominion into the war by the 
narrow vote of 80 to 67. Since then, de- 
spite the fact that South Africa was for 
a time overrun with spies, fifth columnists, 
and Nazi propagandists, Smuts has built 
up an army of some 200,000 soldiers— 
comprising 40 per cent of the European 
male population. Its First Division fought 
gallantly at Alamein; its Second was cap- 
tured at Tobruk. And its fliers have made 
a brilliant record in the Mediterranean 
campaign. 


Opposition: But the more Smuts 
succeeded, the more bitter became the 
opposition. And when the “Qu’ Baas” 
last May suddenly called an election for 
July that would be carried out amid all 
the glory of the Tunisian victory, his op- 
ponents’ wrath boiled over. 

Dr. Malan, a determined implacable 
Dutchman whoseldom jokes or laughs 
yet can sway a crowd by his fanatical 
oratory, accused Smuts of running a 
“khaki election” and tried to woo the 
soldiers’ votes by his promise of peace 
and homecoming. 

Fortunately for Smuts, many of his 
haters also hate each other. Thus Malan’s 
Herenigde party couldn’t get together with 
many other anti-war candidates such as 
those led by Oswald Pirow, head of the 
pro-Nazi new order group. At the same 
time the extremist pro-Axis secret society 
called the Ossewabrandwag (oxwagon sen- 
tinels), who have frequently been blamed 
for sabotage in South Africa, let it be 
known they would support anti-Malan 
candidates. Thus in some constituencies 
bitter anti-Smuts men fought each other, 
paving the way for easy victories of the 
government candidates. 

But even had they been united, the op- 
position probably could never have threat- 
ened the “Ou’ Baas” whose strength in the 
electorate, both among Britons and loyal 
Boers, was bolstered by the Allied military 
gains. And thus the stage was set for 
Smuts’s victory and his assumption of a 
new mandate to step up the war effort. 


Deeds: That effort has already in 
many. ways transformed the economic 
fabric of the fabulous land of gold and 
diamonds which has never known a real 
depression. Already, the Dominion— 
hitherto almost exclusively a mining and 
agricultural country—has acquired a 
string of war industries that presage a 
new industrial era when peace arrives. 

Today, more than 600 South African 
factories are producing small arms, am- 
munition, armored cars, bombs, bullet- 
proof tires, and spare parts for planes and 
tanks, besides hundreds of thousands of 
army boots and blankets. 

At the same time, South Africa, though 
normally more than self-sufficient in food 
supplies, is also suffering a wartime food 
shortage because of the demands for feed- 
ing Allied troops in transit to the fronts 
as well as South Africans in the field. 

But perhaps the Dominion’s biggest war 





Sir Harry: Dead in the best bedroom 


role to date has been as a vital and gi- 
gantic “filling station” for hundreds of 
Allied convoys going east via the Cape. 
Without the free use of South African 
ports, the United Nations might never 
have been able to build up the forces that 
won the battles of Egypt, Libya, and Tu- 
nisia, the armies that now guard India 
and the Middle East, and the great sup- 
ply route to Russia via. the Persian Gulf. 


Death in the Bahamas 


The electric fan made a hot and fretful 
breeze of the still air that wandered in 
from the veranda. The little flames from 
the bedclothes danced and died in the 
breeze. The fan droned on, and finally 
the flames went out. 

That was the way they found him in the 
best of the fifteen bedrooms at pink stucco 
Westbourne, the rambling house overlook- 
ing Lake Killarney on New Providence 
Island, the Bahamas. Sir Harry Oakes was 
very dead. There were burns on his body 
and four cruel wounds in his head. 

The Duke of Windsor was deeply dis- 
tressed. Sir Harry was his friend. More- 
over, the 68-year-old baronet possessed 
vast wealth (perhaps $200,000,000) and 
power. He was the biggest landowner, ex- 
cept possibly for the crown, in the islands. 

Once Harry Oakes had been a boy in 
Sangerville, Maine. For fifteen years, start- 
ing with the Yukon and following with 
Alaska, the South Pacific, the Congo, and 
Death Valley, he had hunted for gold. He 
found it—one rumor says a bedraggled 
Chinese told him where—near Kirkland 
Lake in Northern Ontario. That became 
the Lake Shore Mine, second richest in 
the world, with more than $300,000,000 in 
its bulging veins. 

Oakes became a British citizen in 1915, 
and the mine made him, in time, the richest 
man in the Dominion. In 1939 it made 
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de Marigny: Charged with murder 


him a baronet, after he had given $500,000 
of the converted gold to St. George’s 
Hospital in London. It sent him to happy 
exile in the Bahamas, where the taxes 
were low. And when Windsor arrived to 
govern the Bahamas, Sir Harry loaned 
him Westbourne for two months. 

But when it came to Nancy, the oldest 
of Sir Harry’s five children, the gold got 
in the way. When 18 and a student at the 
exclusive French School for girls in New 
York, Nancy met, quickly adored, and 
in 1942 married a dark and dashing 
voyageur, Alfred de Marigny, who some- 
times used his title of count from the once 
French isle of Mauritius in the Indian 
Ocean and who had been divorced in 
Miami by his American wife. 

Sir Harry was purple with rage. Roaring 
“fortune hunter!” he refused to recognize 
the marriage and announced he was dis- 
inheriting his daughter. The de Marignys 
went to Mexico and fell ill of typhoid. 
They also had no funds. Sir Harry re- 
lented and, with Lady Oakes, sped to 
Mexico. All seemed reconciled. Baronet 
and count went hunting in Guatemala. 
The de Marignys returned to the Bahamas. 

But something went wrong. Again Sir 
Harry quarreled with the count. Nancy, 
the gossips said, promised never to see 
de Marigny again, and early this month, 

as plain Nancy Oakes, she enrolled at 
Bennington College in Vermont. But de 
Marigny lingered at Westbourne, and grew 
a Van Dyke beard. 

Last Thursday, when the Duke of Wind- 
sor found out that Sir Harry was dead, he 
thought first of the capable American 
policeman who acts as his’ bodyguard 
when he is in Miami. Capt. E. W. Melchen 
came by the next plane, and a Miami 
Bertillon expert came with him. At West- 
bourne they found fingerprints and strands 
of someone’s hair. At 6 o'clock last Friday 
night, de Marigny was arrested with all 
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-more planes than all 


Speed on Sub-Assembly 
At every step in plane production, from plans 
to final “gas and go,” “‘See-ability,” through 
better lighting, helps save time and materials. 





the rest of the world ” 





“SEE-ABILITY” 
helps make them 
in the world’s 
best-lighted plants 











TODAY, the speed of the nation’s aircraft pro- 
duction is amazing even ourselves. In this 
effort, “‘See-ability” is playing an important 
part. For through better lighting, men and 
women are working to closer limits, working 
with less fatigue, turning out better planes 
faster. All this calls for millions of Westing- 
house Mazda Lamps, cuts deeper into the na- 
tion’s supplies of nickel, copper, tungsten. 
That is why in plants everywhere, it is neces- 
sary that each lamp be made to provide the 
utmost in “See-ability.” 


How to Get More out of your Lamps 
(1) Keep lamps and fixtures clean; (2) properly 
position all lighting; (3) check entire system. 


For additional suggestions see the new, illus- - 


trated 16-page brochure, “See-ability for In- 
door Eyes,” prepared by Westinghouse. Write 
for your copy today. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Wire Cloth Wallop 


One reason U. S. A. pilots can get 
speed that puts them on top to 
deal knockout blows is America’s 
fast-growing production of 100+ 
octane gasoline. 


An ingenious development for the 
close fractionation of this higher 
octane gasoline is Stedman packing. 
Close fractionation is now also prac- 
tical for large scale production of 
synthetic rubber, toluene and a wide 
variety of other products . . . some 
of them hitherto impossible to dis- 
til commercially. 


Heart of each Stedman column — 


is thousands of pieces of strong 
Wickwire Spencer wire cloth... 
just one of the almost endless va- 
riety of wire materials for which 
this 122-year old company has 
won world reputation. When your 
war production calls for wire or 
wire products, put your needs up 
to experts. 


War Bonds are an investment 
that reflects your confidence 
inVictory and America’s future. 


COPYRIGHT 2948 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
_ STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORE (18). N. Y. 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY IN WIRE, INDUSTRIAL WIRE GLOTH, WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, 
POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC POR CONCRETE 


METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, 
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the formality of British colonial justice 
and charged with the murder of Sir Harry 
Oakes. He denied everything. 


Siamese Catch 


Japan Rewards Its Only ‘Ally’ 
With Grants of Captured Land 


Japan’s only Far Eastern “ally,” Thai- 
land, has reaped its second reward for 
good behavior. In a “sensational announce- 
ment” last week the Tokyo radio said 
Japan had ceded Thailand some 30,000 
square miles of British territory in Burma 
and on the Malay Peninsula. 

The major part of the acquisition com- 
prised the four nonfederated Malay states 
of Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan, and Treng- 
ganu (see map) which once had been un- 
der Siamese suzerainty but came under 
British control as a result of the Anglo- 
Siamese Treaty of 1909. To the north, 
Thailand acquired the two Shan states of 
Tung Keng and Mong Pan in Eastern 
Burma. 

Thailand’s first reward dated back to 
the period before Pearl Harbor when the 
Thais allowed their country to be pene- 
trated by swarms of Japanese “tourists,” 
“doctors,” and “diplomats.” On March 
11, 1941, the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Yosuke Matsuoka, “mediating” an armed 
conflict between Thailand and Indo-China 
which the Japs themselves had fostered, 
awarded to Siam about 25,000 square 
miles of rich rice and forest lands from 
Vichy’s helpless protectorate. That paved 
the way for Japan’s use of Thai bases in 
the subsequent attack on Malaya and 
other Allied colonies. ; 

The new windfalls plus the territory 
from French Indo-China increased Thai- 
land’s territory from its previous 200,000 
square miles to 255,000, a gain of 25 per 
cent. That was not to be sneezed at—pro- 
vided the Allies don’t win the war and 
take back the territory. 








Thailand took another Jap reward 
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PAPER DELIVERY...1943 


Remember the long-legged kid who used to 
deliver your paper? 

He’s on a different route now, delivering 
messages to little seed-eyed sons of heaven. 
But he’s still delivering paper! 

Wood pulp, the raw stuff of paper, is 
used in producing the hand grenades he 
hurls, It is used, too, in making plane wind- 
shields, explosives, gas tanks, stretchers, 
camouflage, insulation, packing material, 
ammunition boxes, parachute rayons, tire 
fabric, and many other types of matériel. 

Wood fiber products are saving thousands 
of tons of synthetic rubber, steel, aluminum, 
and phenolic resins, by substituting for these 
critical materials. : 

As paper, millions of pounds of pulp are 


doing the office work of war. . . 2,000,000 
pounds for the first draft registration alone, 
4,000,000 pounds for War Bonds sold up to 
May 1. 

Consider the shipping keels laid daily— 
and think that one battleship’s plans alone 
require 30,000 pounds of blueprint paper! 

Wood pulp is indeed a vital raw material 
of war. And preparing it for the various re- 
quirements of our armed forces is the 
American paper industry’s contribution to 
our victory. 

We are proud that the production facilities 
of Kimberly-Clark Corporation are taking 
their part in this great effort . . . glad we are 
contributing our share toward delivering some 
real “smash extras” to the Axis. 
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Giraud’s Nonpolitical Visit 
Stirs Political Implications 


Washington Chooses Moment 
to Unleash Blast at de Gaulle 
Like Secret British View 


In a cream-colored symmer uniform and 
gold-braided red cap, Gen. Henri Giraud 
stepped nimbly down fronr the huge C-54 
Army transport that had brought him to 
Bolling Field in Washington. Briskly he 
stepped along the line of top American, 
British, and French military commanders 
there to greet him (see illustration); with 
soldierly punctilio he waited for lesser 
officers than himself to salute first. A 75 
gave him a seventeen-gun salute. A mili- 
tary band played “The Marseillaise” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” Then a car 
whisked the French general to Blair House, 
where the government puts up its guests. 





A military man meets military men: Arriving at-Washing- 
ton airport General Giraud is introduced by Brig. Gen. L. 
J. Fortier to (left to right) Admiral William D. Leahy, 


Soldier: But the Administration still 
wasn’t letting anyone forget that his 
mission was supposed to be strictly mili- 
tary. For in the sad picture of what was 
left of the French Empire there was a 
striking contrast to be made between the 
fighting man Giraud and the politician 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle. And official Wash- 


ington was making the most of its side of it. 
Played down was Giraud’s role as co-chief 
of the French Committee for National 
Liberation in Algiers. Played up was the 
fact that he commanded French forces in 
North and West Africa. 

Thus, when Giraud went to see President 
Roosevelt, it was Chief of Staff George C. 
Marshall who escorted him, without diplo- 
matic protocol. Because General Giraud 
knows no English, he and Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke briefly in French. That night Gen- 
eral Marshall gave the Frenchman a dinner. 
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When Giraud gave his first press con- 


_ ference, it took place in the War Depart- 


ment’s huge Pentagon Building. Corre- 
spondents were warned to ask only military 
and not political questions. Through an 
interpreter the general announced he was 
arranging for modern equipment for an 
African force of 300,000 Frenchmen. 
Throughout he answered questions agree-. 
ably. Once he flared up, when he was 
questioned about French Army morale. 
“The morale of the French Army of to- 
morrow will be the same as the morale 
of the French Army of yesterday .. . 
That army will be ready to carry on the 
fight.” When the reporters left, the general 
had won new friends. 

Then, on Friday night, the President 
gave Giraud a stag dinner. About 10 p.m., 
some two hours before the official com- 
muniqué, Mr. Roosevelt treated his guests 
to advance news of the invasion of Sicily 
that brought the war once again close to 
France (see page 19). He spoke warmly 
of Giraud’s cooperation in North Africa 
and of cooperation to come in France itself. 
Pointedly he made no mention of General 
de Gaulle. 


Politics: In all this the conspicuous 
absentee was the State Department. Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull merely told 
a press conference that as far as he knew 


. arose nay 
Maj. Gen. Marie Emile Béthouart, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Admiral Ernest J. King, Vice Admiral Raymond 
Fenard, Gen. H. H. Arnold, Field Marshal Sir John Dill 
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PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES SALUTES 


—AMERICAN’VICTORY CITY 


The first “Gateway to the West” 
leads on to triumph for the United Nations 


MERICA’S war effort, yes, the war 

effort of all the United Nations 

depends in no small measure on the 
productivity of Pittsburgh! 


“The Steel Capital of the World,” 
accounted for 24% of the total U.S. 
steel production in 1942, nearly 
twice 1917's peak! 


But Pittsburgh is not alone 
famous for its enormous output of 
steel. Electrical equipment, glass, 
aluminum, coal, chemicals of all 
kinds, etic rubber and oil; ship- 
building stem from 


PA 





this great city once thought of only 
as the “Gateway to the West.” 


The title of “American Victory 
City” certainly belongs to Pitts- 
burgh. And all America joins PCA 
in saluting Pittsburgh! 

* * * * 

By shortening the distances and min- 
utes between America’s Victory Cities, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines proudly 
serves the daily transportation needs 
of those whose efforts are so essential 
to the winning of the war—just as it 
has faithfully served America’s peace- 
time civilian needs for sixteen con- 
secutive years. 


Victory Cities Buy More Bonds 


anfrem @ steel engraving in 1896 
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the Giraud visit was purely military. Not 
many believed him. The setting was such 
that politics—or at least political specula- 
tion—was inevitable. 

At a press conference, for instance, Mr. 
Roosevelt had been questioned about Amer- 
ican recognition for the French Committee 
of National Liberation as a French govern- 
ment. The President brushed it aside: 95 
per cent of the French people were still 
under the German heel, he observed; there 
just wasn’t any France. Thus the Presi- 
dent let it be known that, however much 
Frenchmen in France now support de 
Gaulle, the time for decision on political 
questions is after France’s liberation. 

More remarkable, however, was a sudden 
outpouring of startling statements concern- 
ing Giraud’s rival de Gaulle, from “official 
sources” in Washington — obviously the 
State Department itself. Most complete 
was that handed Harold Callender of The 
New York Times, who reported these 
main charges: 


“| “General de Gaulle is less interested in 
helping to win the war than in advancing 
his personal political fortunes.” 


“ “He personifies. the fascistic’ impulses 
that were working among many French 
youths before the war.” 


“ De Gaulle has demanded. a purge of 
alleged Vichyites from the French Army, 
“even while major military operations 
were in preparation.” 


“ An “exalted opinion of himself . . . is 
officially believed here to be the principal 
motive of General de Gaulle.” 


There was also a story from an unknown 
source, of an oath supposedly required of 
all Fighting French volunteers, with rec- 
ognition of de Gaulle as “the sole and 
legitimate leader of Frenchmen.” This was 
a tale that had been kicking around Wash- 
ington and London for weeks. De Gaullist 
sources quickly dubbed it “fantastic” and 
pointed out that Fighting Frenchmen 
merely promised to serve for the duration 
plus three months. 

But the other accusations against de 
Gaulle were another matter. Clearly they 
were the root of our government’s atti- 
tude toward him—the attitude that has 
so enraged those convinced of de Gaulle’s 
unselfish devotion to the Allied cause. Now 
these groups accused the State Depart- 
ment of “smearing” de Gaulle in order 
to soothe its “wounded vanity” in the face 
of criticism of its North African policy. 
From Algiers came de Gaullist grumblings 
that the Americans and British persisted 
in “meddling” in French affairs. 


Politician: In its stand Washington 
was playing no lone hand. London’s official 
opinion of de Gaulle—by close-hand experi- 
ence of his personality and political meth- 
ods—had come down to pretty much the 
same conclusions as Washington’s. Last 
week NEWSWEEK came into possession of 
a statement detailing Prime Minister Wins- 
ton Churchill’s views and understood to 
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International photos 


Inland Stevedores: Far from the sea, at Indiantown Gap, Pa., where 
these men of the Army Transportation Corps train, military stevedores learn 
to scramble down the side of a dock on cargo nets (upper left). Night and day 
student longshoremen load and unload a dry-land “ship” to get the hang of 
winches and cranes in preparation for the real thing overseas. 





have been transmitted to the British press 
for its guidance. Its gist is about as follows: 


De Gaulle owes everything he has to British 
support, yet he can’t be considered a wholly 
reliable ally. He has “fascist and dictatorial ten- 
dencies.” At one moment, he poses as the sole 
barrier against communism in France; at an- 
other, as a friend of the communists. It is part 
of his strategy to gain prestige in France by 
showing how rough he can be with the British 
and Americans. As early as 1941 he began play- 
ing the French against the British and the 
British against the Americans. 

Wherever he went he left behind him a “trail 


of Anglophobia.” In Syria he sowed discord be- . 


tween the British, who hold over-all control 
over the whole region of the Middle East, and 
his own Fighting Frenchmen, who have politi- 
cal and local political control. The friction thus 
begun undoubtedly had something to do with 
the unrest now apparent there. 

Also, after the Fighting French with British 


aid had seized Syria from Vichyite control in 
1941, de Gaulle promised the Syrians and Leba- 
nese full independence, plus an end to France’s 
League of Nations mandate over the territories. 
Only after many months were they given a 
measure of independence. Then, when his ad- 
ministrators became embroiled with the elected 
native officials, de Gaulle ousted the natives 
without pretense of an election. Not yet has he 
abrogated the mandate. [Note that Gen. 
Georges Catroux, neutral member of the French 
Committee in Algiers, reached Syria last week 
possibly to deal with “Moslem troubles.”} 

Similarly, de Gaulle has been struggling for 
complete mastery in Algiers. This despite the 
fact that the military situation in North Africa 
is in a crucial state. 


Significance 


Timing was the big element in the 
Franco-American diplomatic picture last 
week. At the very moment when it was 
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WORKING TOGETHER | 





-T HAS BEEN our privilege to play an important part 

in war production— geared with the supply services 

of the Army and Navy, and with almost 19,000 other 
producers who have worked with us. 


Figures show how successful this ‘‘partnership” has 
been. But they do not show the valuable direction and 
cooperation we have had from Army and Navy officials. 
Nor do they indicate the fine spirit of “teamwork” 
shown by our suppliers and sub-contractors. 


While 18,735 organizations have shared our big job 
of war production, there have actually been more than 
68,000 such “partnerships” established. For, in many 
cases, several divisions of General Motors have gone 
to the same source, though for different types of work. 


‘It is interesting to note that nearly three-fourths of 
the firms which have furnished us parts for war prod- 
ucts, employ less than 500 people. Of these more than 
half employ 100 or less. 


We have chosen our sub-contractors and suppliers 


carefully, in order to secure those best qualified for the 
work at hand. 


In this we have had one great advantage: “Sub- 
contracting” is merely a wartime extension of a time- 


honored General Motors method. We have always ~ 


dealt with thousands of suppliers of materials and parts. 


And so we have known how to proceed in establish- 
ing sources dependable as to both quality and efficiency 
of performance—not only among organizations with 
which we have formerly worked, but also with the 
thousands of others which it has been necessary to add. 


This sub-contracting “know-how” —combined with 
manufacturing “know-how’”—is largely responsible 
for the consistent quality of the war goods produced. 


It also accounts for cost reductions totaling hundreds 


of millions of dollars, turned back to the Government. 


The “partnership” of the Armed Forces, General 
Motors and the thousands of other businesses involved 
—some large, some small—is but one example of co- 


operative wartime endeavor by the automobile industry. 


All companies in this mass-production industry have 
been cooperating with one another—and with organ- 
izations not formerly supplying the automotive industry 


—in order to utilize all knowledge and facilities suited 
to the task. 


The success of this method demonstrates one fact of 


- tremendous importance to all Americans: 


American enterprise and its time-tested production 
methods are meeting and fulfilling the most imposing 
demands ever placed upon the industry of any country. 





FACTS ON 
GENERAL MOTORS SUB-CONTRACTING 
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Size of organizations furnishing us with parts for war produc- 
tion—as indicated by special survey—was as follows: 


Firms employing less than 100 people........... 43 % 
Firms employing 100 to $00 people...........-. 31 % 
Firms employing more than 500 people......... 2 6% 
* * * 


General Motors’ policy on sub-contractors and suppliers has 
resulted in the spread of approximately one-half its war work to 
outside firms. 


The figures above are taken from an exhaustive study of sub-contracting 
brepared in connection with a recent report to the War Department. 











GENERAL MOTORS “Victory ts Our Businessf” 


PLANES * PLANE ENGINES * TANKS * DIESEL ENGINES * TRUCKS * GUNS * AMMUNITION 
AND MORE THAN 2,000 OTHER ITEMS OF ARMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR OUR ARMY AND NAVY 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Lets examine the accusations of 
the de Gaul! ts and their supporters in 
Britain and the United States: 


‘1—That American policy toward 
France is formulated by a “pro-Fascist” 
clique in the State Department. This, 
of course, is absurd. It is not formu- 
lated by any clique, however it may be 
described, in the State Department. 
Men down the line have their influence 
and are responsible for the detailed ap- 
plication of the policy. Very likely they 
have made some mistakes. But a de- 
cision of this importance is not left 
to the determination of subordinates. 

_ American policy toward France is the 
policy of the President and Secretary 
Hull. 


Q—That American policy toward 
France runs counter to British policy, 
or at most has been concurred in re- 
luctantly by the British Government. 
At various times in the past there have 
been differences. But for some months 
the British and.American Governments 
have worked together in fundamental 
agreement. Publication a few days ago 
of the substance of a memorandum set- 
ting forth the views of Mr. Churchill 
(see page 86) should set at rest all 
doubt on this point. The British have 
learned from their own experience that 
de Gaulle is not a trustworthy ally. 


$—That in checkreining de Gaulle, 
the United States and Britain are defy- 
ing French opinion or, at least, meddling 
in the political affairs of France. The 
shortest and most devastating answer 
came from Mr. Roosevelt last week: 
95 per cent of the French people are still 
under the German heel. 

De Gaulle and the men around him 
have not been elected by the French 
people. Unquestionably he has great 
prestige among them. Leaders of several 
of the French popular parties are 
grouped around him. He has been the 
outside connection with the French 
underground, which is largely, although 
not exclusively, Communist. 

But de Gaulle owes this position 
chiefly to the backing of the British 
Government during the two and a half 
years following the fall of France. 
Britain financed him. British propa- 
ganda built him up as the center and 
symbol of French resistance. In check- 
| reining de Gaulle, the United States 





Why de Gaulle Is Not Trusted 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


and Britain are interfering in the ma- 
neuvers of a group of French politicians 
in North Africa. Many of them are re- 
spectable and worthy men. But they 
have not been chosen by the French 
people. 


4—That American-British policy 
will alienate the French people. No one 
knows what will be the state of mind 
of the French people when they are 
released from their present ordeal. 

One must presume that Frenchmen 
still possessed of their sanity know that 


‘their liberation depends chiefly upon 


American and British arms. Once liber- 
ated, they may not be grateful. They 
did not seem very grateful to the Ameri- 
cans and British after the last war. 
But if the restraints placed on de 
Gaulle alienate the French, it will be 
only because de Gaulle and: the men 
around him incite French opinion against 
the saviors of France. The British and 
ourselves surely would be foolish to de- 
liver France into the hands of an op- 
ponent, as de Gaulle’s recent behavior 
comes near to establishing him as being. 


5—That the British and ourselves, 


through Giraud, are trying to set up a 


French puppet. Can anyone, including 
the French people, imagine Giraud’s 
becoming a puppet? Giraud is a soldier, 
not a politician. One might as well think 
of the $00,000 Frenchmen and colonials 
who are equipped.with American arms 
to fight for the liberation of France as 
Anglo-American puppets. The Nazis 
would like to have Giraud and these 
men regarded as “puppets.” It is aston- 
ishing to see the word used by anyone 
who hopes for an Allied victory. 


The American and British Gov- 
ernments have given their pledges that 
the independence of France will be re- 


stored and that the French people will 


have the opportunity to set up a gov- 
ernment of, their own choosing. They 
are the real trustees of France. As such, 
they cannot permit the right of the 
French people to be foreclosed or im- 
paired by the political ambitions of 
de Gaulle or anyone else. They have 
sought a union of all patriotic French 
elements. And they have a right to ex- 
pect the maximum cooperation from 
patriotic Frenchmen in the liberation 
of France. They have not been getting 
it from de Gaulle. 
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féting Giraud the soldier, Washington 
chose to level its most serious charges 
against de Gaulle the politician. Clearly 
the State Department was not satisfied 
that the North African “ ip” be- 
tween de Gaulle and Giraud could remain 
stable so long as the former persisted in 
conniving to bolster himself as political 
boss. Yet it was urgent for the Allied ad- 
venture from North Africa into Sicily that 
stability be achieved—and quickly. 

Long since it had become apparent that 
both President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill had lost patience with de 
Gaulle. Their personal dislike for him 
waxed strongest at Casablanca. There were 
stories that he pompously pronounced him- 
self the new Joan of Arc for France. But . | 
in the dreary ensuing months, as de Gaulle 
and his followers persistently plotted for 
control of North Africa and threw French- 
men there into political turmoil, this 
personal dislike deepened into ideological 
distrust. Thus it is that Washington and 
London now go so far as to accuse de 
Gaulle of thinking primarily of his own 
political fortunes and only secondarily of 
the prosecution of the war to liberate 
France. And while these charges cloud 
politician de Gaulle’s name, soldier Giraud 
is gaining prestige from his Washington 
visit. 


Target for Error 


Boise City, Okla. (population 1,144), a 
sleepy town with no industries, only a 
few stores, and a post office, is one of the 
nation’s most unlikely targets for an Axis 
air raid. But Boise City didn’t think so 
at 1 a.m. last Tuesday. It awoke suddenly 
to the drone of motors overhead and the 
crash of bombs. Before someone pulled the 
power plant’s master switch and blacked 
out the town, five bombs had blasted 
craters in Main Street and dislodged a few 
bricks, and a good part of the population 
was in the streets in night clothes. An 
air-raid warden dutifully and tersely wired 
a bewildered Adjutant General’s office: 
“Boise City bombed 1 a.m. Baptist church, _ 
garage hit.” 

To Deputy Sheriff C. S. Ricks, it was 
“the most darned excitement in Boise City 
in years.’ To the Army, thankful there 
had been no casualties, it was a naviga- 
tor’s mistake. Flying at $0,000 feet, planes 
on a practice bombing mission had mistak- 
en the town’s lights for those on a range 
near Conlen, Texas, 30 miles away, and 
had dumped their bombs, each loaded 


with 214 pounds of powder, 9744 pounds 
of sand. 


Coup for Cochran 


In 1941 Jacqueline Cochran, onetime 
winner of the Bendix transcontinental air 
derby, first woman member of a bomber 
crew flying from North America to Brit- 
ain, and wife of the New York financier 
Floyd B. Odlun, offered the War Depart- 
ment a plan to use women pilots in non- 
combat jobs in the Air Forces. Her 











THIS WAY 


when your boy comes home 
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Your son’s future after V-day, and his father’s 
future also, depend so much on full peacetime 
employment. : 

There must be many jobs for many returned 
soldiers; and America naturally looks for them 
first to her number one employer. of the past, the 
huge Building Construction Industry (com- 
prised of hundreds of relatively small firms). 
This industry wll provide almost countless 
postwar jobs quickly, if... 

If you, an American businessman, do your 
bit now. 

If you will use your personal influence to see 
that plans for many kinds of postwar buildings 
are started soon, and are completed and ready 
before the war ends, so construction can begin 
quickly: plans for your new, better, more eco- 


nomical home; for your new factory or factory- 
addition; for your local schools and hospitals; 
for apartments and hotels; for commercial 
buildings and stores; for farm buildings, etc. 
Good planning often takes lots of time. 

Fortunately, numerous talented architects and 
engineers, most of them outside the area of 
military service, are available to start plans 
right now. Please call in your architect; ask 
your school and hospital boards to act; urge 
your authorities (municipal, state, federal) to 
begin forward planning now ... for full postwar 
employment quickly. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Exclusively Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 


Dept. NW-7 + 2270 East Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 


START AN ARCHITECT 


Fenestra wow ll 


WINDOWS - DOORS - ROOF DECK - FLOOR DECK - METAL SIDING - AND OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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suggestion was shelved. Miss Cochran 
promptly went abroad to join the British 
Air Transport Auxiliary. 


About six months later another plan 


for women pilots came forth—this time 
from Nancy Harkness Love, former Vas- 
sar student, veteran flier, and wife of the 
Air Transport Command’s Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Col. Robert M. Love. Like Miss 
Cochran’s, it was set aside, Then Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, in her syndicated news- 
paper column, “My Day,” politely in- 
quired why the talents of women pilots 
were not being used for the war effort. 
Out came Mrs. Love’s report, to be quick- 
ly revised and as quickly reconsidered. 

Thus last September Mrs. Love was 
appointed organizer and senior squadron 
leader of a new Women’s Auxiliary Ferry- 
ing Squadron (Wafs), with bases in 
Delaware, Michigan, Texas, and Califor- 
nia. Miss Cochran soon returned to the 
United States to work with the Air Forces 
Flying Training Command, turning out 
women fliers for the Wafs. 

Last week came a shake-up. Miss Coch- 
ran was named Director of Women Pilots 
in the Air Forces and special assistant to 
Assistant Chief of Staff Maj. Gen. Barney 
M. Giles, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Love was assigned as an ex- 
ecutive on the staff of Brig. Gen. William 
H. Tunner, chief of the ATC’s ferrying 
division, with her headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Thus Mrs. Love still headed her Wafs, 
while Miss Cochran headed all women 
fliers in the Air. Forces. Amid speculation 
that the Wafs like the Wacs might be 
taken into full membership in the Army, 
with military ranks for their officers, even 
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the Air Forces weren’t agreed on which 
of the photogenic female flying chiefs 
would outrank the other. The ATC main- 
tained that Miss Cochran’s job was mere- 
ly advisory and not superior to Mrs, 
Love’s executive post. But officials at Air 
Forces headquarters insisted that Miss 
Cochran had “highest authority” over 
women pilots: “If the Air Transport 
Command is not already aware of this, 
they will have to be made aware of it.” 


GOP and RPPA 


Deneen Watson’s Bloc Seeks 
to End Party’s Isolationism 


“The way to beat Mr. Roosevelt in his 
fourth-term grab is to take the foreign 
issue away from him.” 

The speaker is Deneen A. Watson. The 
sentence is the gist of the aims of the Wat- 
son-founded Republican Postwar Policy 
Association, something of a maverick bloc 
within the GOP, which in two months has 
lifted the 39-year-old Chicago lawyer from 
relative obscurity to national political im- 
portance. 

What Watson and the RPPA want the 
Republican party to do is shed any sus- 
picion that it is isolationist and take a 
forthright stand for an American share in 
international collaboration after the. war. 


Watson, whose chief prior political dis-. 


tinction was a successful managership of 
Gov. Dwight Green’s Illinois primary race 
in 1940, became enthusiastic about this 
idea a year ago. He appeared before a state 
GOP platform committee to press for such 


Associated Press 


Miss Cochran (left) and Mrs. Love: Which one bosses women fliers? 
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a plan, but failed. Early this year he 
talked it up among some friends. Re- 
publicans throughout the supposedly iso- 
lationist Midwest perked ‘up. 


Platform: On May $8 some 75 Re- 
publicans from twelve states—including 
Dennison -B. Hull, Cliicago architect, and 
Mrs. Lorena Hahn of Omaha, past na- 
tional president of the American Legion | 
Women’s Auxiliary—showed up at a Chi- 
cago meeting. They formed the association 
with Watson as chairman. They agreed to 
plug for an internationalist plank in the ; 
GOP 1944 platform—specifically for post- 
‘war planning under the United Nations 
framework and for policing of the peace by 
the United States, Britain, Russia, and 
China. Thus they hoped to neutralize Mr. 
Roosevelt’s strength in the international 
field and give Republicans a chance to 
concentrate on his weak spot—the mis- 
managed home front. 

That was the beginning. Watson then 
went to Washington to tell Congressional 
leaders about the association. GOP Na- 
tional Chairman Harrison Spangler prompt- 
ly announced formation of an official party 
postwar committee of 49 (NEWwsweEEK, 
June 14). Sprung so suddenly that some 
committee members weren’t told of their 
appointment in advance, this committee 
struck the RPPA as a Spangler attempt 
to steal its thunder. It also struck Watson 
as a body heavily overloaded with prewar 
isolationists. 


Tactics: At any rate, the RPPA went 
on with its own plans, taking on as public- } 
relations director Leo Casey, ex-newspa- 
perman and former publicist for the New 
York World’s Fair and for Candidate 
Wendell L. Willkie in 1940. Together Wat- 
son and Casey resolved to avoid one of 
‘Willkie’s most costly mistakes—by leaning 
to a large extent on the support of club- 
women and other political amateurs in 
his Presidential campaign, Willkie had 
made firm enemies of many.GOP machine 
politicians who were leery of where the 
patronage would go. This time Watson 
and Casey set out to cultivate the poli- 
ticians—from sheriff on up—to whom get- 
ting out the vote is an important business, 
not a crusade. 

They hit the road—Watson in the Mid- 
west and West, Casey in the East—work- 
ing to get convention delegates pledged to 
their platform. Next week, in a one-day 
meeting at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York, some 300 Republicans are scheduled 
formally to organize the RPPA’s Eastern 
branch. Later the association will simi- 
larly move into the Far West and Moun- 
tain States. By October it expects to be 
ready fer its first national convention. 

In all this Watson and Casey insist they 
are backing no specific candidate. Only 
if the 1944 party convention comes down 
to a choice between an isolationist and 
an interventionist will they name a man— 
and then the interventionist, of course. To § 
the charge that the association is just a 
blind—actually a Willkie campaign or- © 








(These pictures illustrate methods used—have no connection with actual enemy spy activities) 


A CASUAL LETTER loses its “inno- 
cence” when a Kodak film, with the 
aid of ultraviolet rays, discloses the 
real message—in invisible ink. 


BURNING an incriminating document 
no longer safeguards an enemy agent 
—Kodak Infrared Film makes frag- 
ments of charred paper readable. 


SPIES’ MEETING PLACE ...To get evidence 
that will convict, investigators may con- 
ceal a Ciné-Kodak in an adjacent room, 
make thousands of feet of movies of such 
*tbusiness conferences” as thatshown here. 


How the Ciné-Kodak is sound-proofed 
and arranged to “see” through an inno- 
cent-looking wall . . . and other photo- 
graphic details necessary for satisfactory 
results ... can’t be told now. 


SECRET AGENTS: vot s0 Secret 


to cleus special-purpose films 


*) MUGGING” the criminal—taking 


his picture “full figure, full face, 
and profile’—is the widest use of 
photography by the police. That’s 
useful—after he’s caught. 

But first, catch him... be sure 
he’s the wanted man... get evi- 
dence no jury can question... these 
are counter-espionage activities 
which photography has made an 
exact science. 

A jury will believe what it sees with 
its own eyes. Photography makes 
this possible. Cameras are often on 
the alert near the meeting places of 
suspected enemy agents—even their 
“casual” meetings on the street. 

Kodak special-purpose films find 
unseen fingerprints on surfaces 


dusted with a fluorescent powder... 
unseen chemical erasures, or blood- 
stains on cloth, when illuminated by 
infrared or ultraviolet rays... tell- 
tale differences in ink, or ink strokes, 
on a document which has been tam- 
pered with... can even photograph 
a man in absolute darkness, with 
the aid of invisible infrared “light.” 


5 7 7 


And photography isn’t finished with 
the enemy agent when he’s trapped. 
Through Kodak’s Recordak System, 
the “records”... photographs, finger- 
prints, and police history... of 3,000 
criminals can be condensed on one 
small roll of 16-mm. film —for future 
reference ... Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 





p Pwned years ago, Harvey §, 
Firestone said, “Americans 
should produce their own rub- 
ber”—a statement that changed 
the course of world history. 


After a world-wide survey 
Firestone established rubber 
plantations in the West African 
republic of Liberia—one of the 
few sources from which our 
country still gets natural rubber. 


Working with his close personal 
friend, Thomas A. Edison, he 
investigated many types of 
domestic plants as possible 
sources of rubber and pioneered 
the study and development of 
synthetic rubber products. 


As a result of these years of 
research, Firestone built in 
1933 the FIRST synthetic 
rubber airplane tires for our 
#hed forces. In 1940, 
Firestone built synthetic rubber 
passenger Car tires in its factory 
at the New York World’s Fair 
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FIRESTONE SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR WARTIME 
Tires, Tubes, nom Materials and Ratnaeyie Water-Repellent 


Camelback for All Types of 
Military and Essential Civilian 
Vehicles and Aircraft. 

Barrage Balloons. 


Gas Masks. 
Bullet-Sealing Fuel and Oil Cells. 


Bumpers, Fan H 
Track go tees be Gaskets and Many Others 


Automotive Aircraft and 
Industrial Prod 


Inflatable Boats, Rafts, Pontons, Life mete | 
Belts, Life Vests and Other : : 
Flotation Products. Latex Products including Crash 

Seadrome Mooring and Marker Pads, Pilot Seat Cushions and 
Buoys. : Other Cushioning Equipment. 
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Beautiful ... But Deadly 


EXPLORERS will tell you that the greatest dangers in 
jungles are not poisonous snakes or vicious beasts, 
but insects. Mosquitoes that carry malaria, and other 
winged carriers of dangerous diseases are eternal 
enemies of man. 

Yet American fighting men must enter jungles and 
other insect-ridden spots of the earth and live in them. 
But these men do not go unprotected. They have new 
weapons in the fight against insect-borne disease. One 
is an insect repellent, more powerful than any known 
before, developed to make insects keep their distance 
from human prey. 

This product is the result of a cooperative research 
program by two Units of UCC, CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION and NATIONAL CARBON 
ComPANY, INC., in which more than 600 chemical 
compounds—many of them unknown before—were 
synthesized and tested. 

** Other forms of protection are anti-malarial sub- 
stances ... superior to natural quinine in some ways 
--- now being made from synthetic organic chemicals, 
Several of these chemical raw materials are among 
the 160 developed and made commercially available 
by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION. 

Now that sources of quinine, used in combating 
malaria, are practically all in enemy hands, these 
developments are of particular importance. Together 
with the accomplishments of other organizations, they 
will help reduce the incidence of malaria and other 
insect-borne tropical diseases ... and thus aid in keep- 
ing American fighters healthy and effective. 

Long and continuous research by all UCC Units has 
contributed to advances in science which have helped 
bring better health to millions, Such research, greatly 
intensified by the needs of today, promises much for 
the future. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


MEDICAL METALS. New 
stainless steels and other 
alloys...made possible by 
UCC basic research... have 
meant better hospital and 
medical equipment. 


Rx PLASTICS. BAKELITE 
AND VINYLITE plastics, 
creations of UCC Units, 
have resulted in better 
paints, floor coverings, 
hospital sheeting, and 
other improvements, 


BREATH OF LIFE. LINDE 
oxygen U.S.P. is used in 
treating over 20 different 
ailments. It provides the 
breath of life in hospitals 
-..and in the substrato- 
sphere. 


WHITE MAGIC. Carbon, 
blackest substance known, 
works white magic in 
“sun” lamps, increases 
vitamin D in milk with 
ultra-violet light, and thus 
aids health. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [[qq New York, N.Y. 
Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS 

Electro Metallurgical Company 

Haynes Stellite Company 

United States Vanadium 
Corporation 


CHEMICALS . 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation 

ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 

National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company | 
The Oxweld Railroad Service 


Company 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 

Plastics Division of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation 
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Newsweek chart 


Congress's appropriations for 1944 hit a peak that made early New Deal actual spending look like small change 


ganization—they reply realistically: Will- 
kie, outstanding interventionist among 
1944 Republican prospects, is admittedly 
the man they are helping most at the 
moment. 

However, it’s to be noted that Willkie 
himself has lately followed fence-building 
tactics identical with those of the asso- 
ciation. Quietly but steadily, he has vis- 
ited more than a dozen states, talking 
with politicians, getting to know them, 
and assuring them that what helps him 
will help them. 


OPA Notes. 


Fred A. Hartley Jr. of New Jersey, at 
40 celebrating fifteen years of continuous 
service in the House, had the satisfaction 
of a minor victory in his campaign to 
force the Office of Price Administration 
to ease gas restrictions in the East. Ef- 
fective July 15, the OPA ruled, Easterners 
may use their A rations for one round trip 
to a vacation spot if other means of trans- 
portation are inadequate—and_ provided 
local rationing boards approve. To the 
charge that he was agitating in behalf of 
Jersey seaside resort owners, Hartley re- 
torted with a flat denial. 


4 The story was first circulated about 
Memorial Day. A funeral cortege—black 
shiny hearse followed by numerous limou- 
sines and even taxicabs—had been seen 
bowling along the highway bound for Cats- 
kills vacation lands. The catch supposedly 
was that behind the hearse’s drawn cur- 
tains were piles of luggage, golf clubs, and 
tennis rackets, and in the cars phony 
mourners. Last week the New York 
branches of the OPA and Office of De- 
fense Transportation and James Feinan, 
president of the Motor Hearse & Car 
Owners Association, Inc., put the quietus 
on the story. Just a phantom cortege, 
they said, which no one actually had 
seen for himself; always it had been 
spotted by a friend of a friend in some 
other town. 


The Fighting 78th 


F.D.R.’s Contrary Congress 
Recesses After Angry Term 


A few Republicans gave out with a bar- 
bershop “Auld Lang Syne.” Both sides did 
a bit of backslapping and handshaking. 
But on the whole Congress recessed last 
week with a minimum of fanfare and 
hoopla. Weary and anxious to get home 
for the first solid Congressional vacation 
since September 1939, members waited 
scarcely long enough to hear Speaker Sar 
Rayburn’s farewell: 

“After a little more than 30 years here 
I can say there has never been a more 
faithful Congress assembled in Washington 
than the one in which we now serve.” 

In its 184 days’ work thus far, the 78th 
Congress had proved anything but a rub- 
ber stamp, Politically more evenly divided 
than any other Congress since the start 


- of the New Deal in 1933, it was also more 


rambunctious, dealing the Roosevelt re- 
gime some of its worst defeats: 


q It speedily overthrew the President’s 
anti-strike bill veto. 


{It repealed his $25,000-a-year salary 
ceiling. 

q It blocked his nomination of Edward J. 
Flynn as Minister to Australia. 


{ Through its purse-string power it clipped 
the wings of some New Deal agencies (the 
Office of War Information, the Office of 
Price Administration, and the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corp.) . 

It killed others outright (the National 
Youth Administration, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, and the Federal 
ctop insurance program) . 


chart) with hardly a squawk; if all goes 
well, these will be by far the greatest out- 
lays of any war year. Somewhat less unan- 
mously, they approved the continuance of 
the reciprocal-trade and Lend-Lease pro- 
grams. 

The pre-adjournment windup was also 
favorable to the Administration. In a last- 
minute flurry, Congress rushed through 
three appropriations measures seven days 
past the fiscal-year deadline: the second 
deficiency bill, the Federal Security Agen- 
cy-Department of Labor bill, and the war- 
agencies bill. From the last two it removed 
riders which would have compelled Senate 
confirmation of all Federal employes who 
were making $4,500 a year or more. 

More important, Congress gave a reluc- 
tant green light to the Administration’s 
rollback subsidy program. After a series 
of sumersault reversals, including a Roose- 
velt veto sustained by the House, the Sen- 
ate finally voted 34 to 38 to remove a flat 
ban on subsidies which it had attached to 
a bill extending the Commodity Credit. 
Corp. 

Most legislators planned political fence- 
mending vacations, but extracurricular ac- 
tivities would keep many busy. A special 
five-man Senate committee will officially 
tour the battle fronts. Unofficially, five 
teams made up of one senator and one rep- 
resentative each will stump the country in 
favor of the B, H, postwar resolution. And 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
will lay the groundwork for a bill to raise 
at least part of the $12,000,000,000 in gen- 
eral revenue requested by Mr. Roosevelt 
—item No. 1 on the fall Congressional 
agenda. 


Fly Swatter 


One sector of the Battle of Washington 
flared into bitter fighting last week—and 
wound up in what looked like a stalemate. 
The protagonists were James Lawrence 
Fly, perennially embattled chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
his foe Rep. Edward Eugene Cox of Geor- 
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.gia, Democratic chairman of a House com- 
‘mittee investigating the FCC. The stand- 
off came when President Roosevelt stepped 
in and set up a strong shield in Fly’s de- 
fense. 

The controversy had been warming up 
for months, It reached the stage of bitter 
personal enmity when Fly disclosed that 
Cox had accepted $2,500 for helping sta- 
tion WALB of Albany, Ga., get an FCC 
license and turned the matter over to the 
Department of Justice for possible legal 
action (NEwswEEeK, May 24). Though 
nothing was ever done about this, it was 
enough to spur Cox to an all-out attempt 
to swat Fly. He hit the FCC boss in a 
vulnerable spot—the fact that the com- 
mission, a civilian agency, controlled the 
monitoring of foreign radio broadcasts, 
gleaned thereby a good deal of military 
intelligence, and thus (Cox thought) was 
butting in on a field properly belonging 
to the Army and Navy. 

On July 2, Eugene L. Garey, counsel for 
Cox’s committee, revealed a strong piece 
of evidence. He disclosed that early in 
February the Joint Chiefs of Staff, backed 
by the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
had urged the President to transfer the 
FCC’s activities in radio intelligence to 
military control. 

Garey also charged that the FCC was 
everything from inept to downright ob- 
structionist of the war effort. Among other 
things, he asserted, the FCC had failed to 
eliminate Japanese-language broadcasts 
from Hawaii before Pearl Harbor and 
stalled the FBI in investigation of mer- 
chant marine radio operators. Garey prom- 
ised testimony and documents from high- 
ranking Army and Navy officers would 
back him up. 

On July 4 Fly replied. He declared that 
the committee, the “radio monopoly,” 
Wall Street, and the military were “all 
moving in for the kill” in a concerted ef- 
fort to “wreck the commission.” Sniping at 
Cox, he concluded: “If we must be slan- 
dered, $2,500 worth is enough, and we 
have been visited with that much long 


Next, at a committee hearing last week, 
the FCC chairman tantalizingly told com- 
mittee ‘members that he had in his pocket 
“a confidential document from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff which completely refutes 
the charges made public by the committee 
relative to Army and Navy complaints 
against FCC.” He declared that he was 
“bound by’ the Espionage Act” not to 
make it public. . 

The military then showed up and fol- 
lowed the same line. In almost identical 
letters, Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson and Under Secretary of the 
Navy James V. Forrestal said they could 
neither supply documentary evidence 
against the FCC nor permit military wit- 
nesses to testify. President Roosevelt had 
forbidden it as “contrary to public in- 
terest.” Obviously the President wasn’t 
reaily to let the services cripple a loyal 
New Dealer like Fly. 

This White House move temporarily 


cut the ground out from under the com- 
mittee. Angrily, Chairman Cox challenged 
the President’s decision as an attack upon 
“the dignity and constitutional authority 
of the House of Representatives.” But 
even the FCC’s opponents conceded that 
if the committee had a valid case against 
the commission, it might be better if Cox 
removed himself and the suspicion of per- 
sonal grudge from the picture. 


Tovarich Hague 


He has outlawed picketing in Jersey 
City, attacked the civil rights of the peo- 
ple, and is czar of one of the most corrupt 
political machines in the country, embrac- 
ing reactionaries from both Democratic 
and Republican parties. It is high time 
that labor and progressives in New Jersey 
unite and bury “Heil Hague” in the scrap 
heap of oblivion where he belongs.—The 
Daily Worker, Communist party organ, 





‘Acme 
Mayor Hague acquired odd Red kiss 


on Nov. 12, 1987, the day after Mayor 
Frank Hague declared: “I am the law.” 


Labor in New Jersey has the patriotic 
duty to make clear to the people that out- 
worn conceptions, if carried over to other 
historical periods, can prove of incalculable 
harm to the cause of progress and the chief 
issue today, the nation’s war. Such a mis- 
conception continues to exist with regard 
to Frank Hague and so-called Hagueism. 
—The Daily Worker, July 6, 1943. 


The Communist party in the United 
States has engaged in some baffling dialec- 
tical gymnastics in the past few years— 
notably the reversal of its war attitude 
when Germany attacked Russia. But none 
was so pathetic as its about-face last week 
toward the 67-year-old Roman Catholic, 
Red-hating, Democratic New Jersey boss 
whom the Worker once labeled a “tin-pot 
edition of Hitler and Mussolini.” 

The paper plumped for a “gubernatorial 
win-the-war coalition” next November 
when Jersey picks a successor to Hague’s 
Democratic foe, Gov. Charles Edison. It 
argued that the Republicans were “defeat- 
ist,” the Edison Democrats, tools of “reac- 
tion,” but that Hague and his henchmen 
in Congress had backed the Administra- 
tion’s war effort 100 per cent. Since Russia 
got into the war Communists regard the 
last as the prime test of any politician, So 
by a sort of he-doesn’t-beat-his-grand- 
mother logic, the Worker backed Hague. 

The mayor refused to comment. Edison 
chuckled and hoped the Reds wouldn’t in- 
sist on “Tovarich” Hague being made 
Ambassador to Moscow. Actually, Com- 
munist backing meant little in New Jersey. 
While Roosevelt in 1940 polled 1,016,404 
votes and Willkie 944,876, Earl Browder, 
the Reds’ perennial Presidential candidate, 
drew only 8,814. 


Juvenile’s Jail 

The baffled Town Council of Harvard, 
Neb., last week admitted defeat at the 
hands of young Robert Pinckney. It con- 
ceded that he had title to the town jail 
which he had bought along with ten lots 
for $15 at a tax-foreclosure sale (NEws- 
WEEK, July 5). Bowing to the 16-year- 
old’s order to clear wut, Harvard removed 
two drunks to the jail at nearby Clay 
Center and declared that its citizens were 
law-abiding enough to do without a hoose- 
gow henceforth. 

The council went down fighting, how- 
ever. It warned the new owner he would 
face action unless he raised the sidewalk 
near the jail to street level and cut the 
grass on the jail site within a week. This 


. was termed “childish spite” by Pinckney’s 


lawyer: “The sidewalk was good enough 
when the town owned the jail.” 

Already Bob has had many bids for his 
property, as is—one for $80 from an ice- 
man who thinks the clink would make a 
nice icehouse. Meanwhile, the current 
greeting on Harvard streets is: “Well, 
have the mayor and council sold the school 
house yet to Bob Pinckney?” 












































..speaking of the 


SHAPE 


of things to come 


Hold everything, Horatio! It’s a bit early, don’t you 
_think, to predict the heating of homes by captive 
heat waves? Or furnaces fed by radio beam? 


Certainly, there will be new, improved heating 
equipment for postwar homes. Not born of half- 
baked theories, but of sensible, down-to-earth engi- 
neering. It will match the beauty of its surround- 
ings, take less valuable space, make fuel bills still 
lower, let Dad laze still longer in his easy chair. 


Even before Pearl Harbor, Bryant had put the 
heating plant into its first “dress suit” for formal 
appearance in recreation rooms and modern base- 
ments. Another unit we developed can be tucked 
away in space no larger than a broom closet. We’ve 
perfected ways, with improved distribution, to get 
the most heat units from every bit of gas burned. 
And now, while we are at work for Uncle Sam, we 
also are working on many new developments, 
including an automatic ignition control .. . the gas 


furnace that lights itself! 
After the war, this organization which pioneered 
_gas heating will have more than theories to con- 
tribute. Tomorrow’s equipment bearing the Bryant 
name will be better looking and more compact, will 


provide more conyenient, more economical heating 





i than ever before available—and, at a price for 
on- every home. 
ail : 
o The Bryant Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
in. One of the Dresser Industries 
ar- 
red 
lay 
ere 
SC- 
we 
ald 
alk THE EASIEST WAY IN THE WORLD 
- TO BUY AUTOMATIC GAS HEATING 

Ss 
v's Did you ever stop to think that a special War Bond, 
yh laid away every month, might well give you sufficient 
1g: cash to completely equip your home with gas heating 

when the war is over? Buy them now, as many as_. 
his you can, as often as you can. Buy them to keep the 
ce- heat on' the Axis today ... and to buy the things 
a you'll want on some bright tomorrow. : 


- BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Finish Fight 

And now, ladies and gentlemen,’ the 
main bout of the evening—the biggest, 
most colossal intra-Administration event 
since the country went to war and the 
czars came to Washington. This fight comes 
to you strictly through the courtesy of the 
gentlemen involved and is absolutely un- 
sponsored. 


Contestants—Henry Agard Wallace, 
Vice President of the United States, presi- 
dent of the Senate, chairman of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, member of the War 
Production Board, the Commission on In- 
ter-American Affairs, the Commission on 
Enlarging the Capitol Grounds, etc. To- 
night he is defending his triple title of All- 
American Import, Export, and Stockpiling 
Czar, won from this same opponent in an 
earlier bout on April 14, 1942. 


—And in this corner Jesse Holman (Em- 
peror) Jones, Secretary of Commerce and 
thereby head of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., chairman of the Defense Plant and 
Defense Supplies Corporations, member of 
more committees than Wallace could shake 
a stick at, including the Committee on 
Regulations Under the Insecticide Act and 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion. He accuses Wallace of having no 
business head and rushing in where budgets 


dare not follow. | 
Puysique—Wallace: 


Weight: 175 


pounds. Height: 5 feet 9. Age: 54. Color 
of hair: gray. Color of eyes: hazel. 


—Jones: Weight: 215 pounds. Height: 
6 feet 2. Age: 69. Color of hair: white. Col- 
or of eyes: blue. 


Atutetic Recorp—Wallace: Played soc- 
cer and squash in college. Keeps in trim by 
boxing in Senate gym, walking, Victory 
gardening, tennis before breakfast, and 
writing irritating 29-page memos accusing 
the challenger of snarling the war effort in 
red tape. He used to get his exercise by 
heaving boomerangs around the country- 
side, but except for one aimed at the head 
of the RFC he hasn’t thrown very many 
lately. 


—Jones: Plays bridge. Last professional 
bout when he swung at Eugene Meyer, edi- 
tor of The Washington Post, for an edi- 
torial closely resembling Wallace’s recent 
blast. 


Seconps—For Wallace: Milo Perkins, 
Executive Director of BEW and ex-burlap- 
bag manufacturer, a Texan who’s never 
gotten along with the Jesse Jones-Sam 
Rayburn crowd. Suspected of being the 
principal as well as the second. ; 


—For Jones: Will Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and director of a 
couple of RFC enterprises. Head of big- 
gest cotton brokerage house in the world. 


BacxcrounD—Wallace: Son of an Towa 
farmer and onetime Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, a title he himself held 1933-40. De- 


veloped special hybrid corn and conducted. 


other successful experiments in plant ge- 
netics. 





Contestants Wallace and Jones: The bout was not yet over 
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—Jones: Son of a Tennessee tobacco 
farmer but considers himself a Texan. In 
his eleven years in executive office (third 
longest term in American history) , he has 
supervised the spending of 36,000,000,000 
RFC dollars or more than the world’s sup- 
ply of gold. 

Business Experience: Wallace: Slight. 
Published family paper, Wallace’s Farmer, 
and operated scientific farm. 


—Jones: Owned and published Houston 
Chronicle, did a turn at tobacco farming, 


_ lumbering, real estate, and banking. Still 


owns a big chunk of Houston, bits of Fort 
Worth, Dallas, and Manhattan. 


Worxinec Hours—Wallace: 9 to 5, tak- 
ing a briefcase home at night. 


—Jones: Daily, 9 to 7; Sundays, 10 to 6. 
working at home before he goes to the 
office, he’s likely to telephone associates at 
about the time Wallace is playing tennis. 


Epucation—Wallace: One earned B.S., 
one honorary MS. in agriculture, both 
from Iowa State. 


—Jones: Never went to college; has eight 
honorary LL.D.’s. 


InrErEsts—W allace: Ex-Republican New 
Dealer. Knows the samba, likes an occa- 
sional movie. Interested in everything 
from calculus and farming to Egyptian 
lore. Doesn’t smoke, drink, or swear. Be- 
sides government officials and congress- 
men, friends include Latin American dip- 


lomats, authors, and poets. Fond of green 
vegetables. 


—Jones: Doesn’t smoke. Drinks and 
swears moderately. Numberless friends in 
government, Congress, and business. Par- 
ticularly dislikes green vegetables. 


Wuo’s Wao Space—Wallace: 134 inches. 


—Jones: 6; includes description of the 
dedication of his portrait in the State 
Capitol and eulogy on Texas for its “vic- 
torious battle against Santa Anna.” 


Rovunps—Unlimited, despite War Mo- 
bilizer James F. Byrnes’s attempt to call 
off the bout. Referee missing. 


Capital Bits 

Although Congress has adjourned, the 
Congressional Record will continue pub- 
lication until July 19, catching up on all 
the authorized but undelivered speeches 
. . . Because of resignations, cuts in funds, 
and the general uncertainty about the 
place, the OPA is chock full of ghostly, 
empty desks, for which the agency can’t 
even get storage . . . For only a dollar a 
day, it’s possible now to get all three 
meals at the Pentagon . . . General Giraud 
gave such a sloppy salute during the cere- 
mony at the tomb of the unknown soldier 
that photographers had to ask him to do 
it over again . . . A newcomer who was 
thoroughly awed by the pace of life in 
Washington remarked to a friend last 
week: “Gee, people here all say hello and 
how are you, but they never seem to wait 
for an answer.” 














WEBSTER! 





War-sponsored industrial progress has focused 
-attention on a magic word—Electronics—the 
name of a great, new industry for tomorrow 
which will change our present concept of liv- 
ing. Though hazy to you now because little that 
is tangible has been told, the electron tube is 
the secret of radio broadcasting and reception. 


The science of Electronics has already had 
limited applications other than radio, yet its 
fully developed function lies ahead. 


Webster Electric has been familiar with the 
principles of Electronics since the early days of 
radio. The Webster Electric ‘“Delaytrol,” illus- 
trated here, is an éxample of the application of 
the electron tube to more comfortable living. 
The “Delaytrol’’ is an electronically regulated 
fuel supply unit for oil burners which provides 
precise control of oil-burning equipment. 


Because of the electronic tube in the “Delay- 
trol,’ draft-before-firing is established, dead 
air is quickly removed, back pressure is elim- 


THe /ielse®€ HAS ALREADY BEGUN 





inated, vibration “‘flutter’’ is done away with, 
smoking prevented; and the flame is cut off 
instantaneously, thereby clearing out burned 
gases and preventing the accumulation of soot. 


The ‘“Delaytrol’’ has been a product of this 
company for a number of years. It will be 
followed by other products in the days to come, 
in which our knowledge, experience and skill 
in building products involving electronics, hy- 
draulics, electricity and mechanics will raise 
the standards of living. And these products will 
always incorporate the high quality which has 
been so conspicuous in Webster Electric prod- 
ucts for more than thirty years. 


Yes, we in this sound, stable company know 
that the future has already begun. 


e 

Tavest in Victory! Buy United States 

War Savings Bonds and Stamps. 
° 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 100 Varick Street, 
New York City. Cable Address: “ARLAB”, New York City 




















This comp fach T Ik intercommunicotion, paging and sound distribution systems; precisely built pump units for the handling and pressure regulation of fuel oil; 
small sonsbermen and hn smoll electrical devices. It Is in an excellent position to manufacture products involving electronic, electrical, hydraulic and mechanical design. 





ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a siaicpinaliee ee Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Anti-Strike Law Test Looms 
as Pickets Close Coal Mines 


Though Government Is Defied, 
President Says He Lacks Power 
to Make Lewis Sign Contract 


Out of autos which bore assorted B and 
C gas-rationing stickers tumbled a motley 
array of pickets: the men in work jeans, 
their wives in house dresses. They marched 
onto the government-operated Frick mine 
near Brownsville in Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. The 500 miners coming to work 
jammed up to a ragged halt in front of 
the pickets: while frantic officers of the 
United Mine Workers threatened and 
cajoled. 

“The invasion of Europe has started 
and they need all the coal they can get,” 
cried the union leaders. A worried-looking 
miner put in: “I’ve got a boy over there 
and I want to help him.” 

But the pickets only laughed and jeered. 
The mine closed—and while that was go- 
ing on, nine more Pittsburgh district blast 
furnaces were shut down for lack of coal. 
Altogether last week, 26 mines in the area 


were idle because 18,000 miners were out;. 


elsewhere another 5,000 or so miners were 


struck against their government. 
That was the cause. The effect w. 
building. In Pittsburgh United States At- 
torney Charles F. Uhl, in constant touch 
with Attorney General Francis S. Biddle, 
ordered the May grand jury to reconvene 
this week, Significantly, other Federal 
men, clearly referring to the as-yet-unen- 


forced anti-strike law, warned: “Law offi- - 


cials will be expected to make arrests of 
persons committing overt acts.” Simul- 
taneously Federal Bureau of Investigation 
agents, with Army Intelligence men, were 
swarming through the coal fields seeking 
evidence. And also pursuing the pickets 
was the ubiquitous gasoline-minded OPA, 
jotting down license numbers. 


Enigma: Through all this, John L. 


Lewis kept carefully silent. But President 


Roosevelt put the United Mine Workers’ 
boss into the headlines when, at a press 
conference last Friday, he declared that 
there was no way he could force Lewis to 
sign a new contract with the operators. 
Reminded that in a similar instance, as 


‘Commander-in-Chief in time of war, he 


had brought the full pressure of his office 
to bear on Sewell Avery, president of 





Montgomery Ward & Co., and had ob. 
tained a signature and compliance, the 
President replied that he doubted whether 
he had authority to take over the mine 
union as he had said he had the authority 
to do with Ward (under his extraordinary 
wartime powers) . 

The first reaction to the Presidential 
pronouncement was a letdown feeling ex- 
pressed anonymously by weary War Labor 
Board officials who feared more than ever 
that Lewis might yet prove himself bigger 
than the wartime Administration. And on 
Saturday, the Appalachian coal operators 
told Director of War Mobilization James 
F. Byrnes that their interpretation of 
President Roosevelt’s press-conference 
statement was proof that “Mr. Lewis, 
through his defiance of the government, 
has gained his point.” 

Significance 

What Mr. Roosevelt confessed concern- 
ing his impotence to force Lewis to sign 
up was only confirmation of something 


already known. The War Labor Disputes 
Act notwithstanding, there is no way that 





.the President can make Lewis sign any 


contract if the union leader persists in his 
refusal. 

But it is distinctly within the powers 
of the President to make it desirable for 
Lewis to sign up, and this is something 
vastly different. In the Ward case, the 
President could not make Avery sign, 
per se, but the alternatives he offered 
(plant seizure and public condemnation) 
to an unyielding refusal cast an entirely 
different light upon compliance. 

Experts believe that there are many 
such avenues open in the Lewis case. They 
list, in addition to the disputed seizure of 
the union, the possibilities of freezing 
union funds, discontinuance of the closed- 
shop provision in government dealings 
with the miners, and elimination of the 
check-off, or, among other means, an 
alternative of returning the mines to the 
owners and standing by for a vigorous 
crackdown on law violations. 

But whatever is done about the fact 
that the government in its operation of 
the mines seems to be complying with the 
Lewis demands rather than vice versa, one 
fact stood out plainly as the new week 
opened: The honeymoon for the rank and 
file of the UMW was over and the ground- 
work for what could be the first major 
test of the anti-strike law was being laid 
in Pennsylvania. 


Petrillo Party 


The War Labor Board last week sought 
to decide whether it had jurisdiction in 
the case of James C. Petrillo’s refusal to 
let his American Federation of Musicians 
make electrical transcriptions for radio 
and juke box. Was it a strike? The an- 
swers: By Petrillo: “This party’s over. 
There ain’t going to be no nickel in the 
juke box . . . We’re not going to play our 
own funeral music any more. They say 
I’m tough but I ain’t.” By Joseph C. Pad- 











LOOK OUT BELOW! 


THIS BOMB is screaming its deadly way earth- 
ward. But not all bombs drop from the skies. 

Some of them travel along the streets and 
highways—and explode suddenly, with devastat- 
ing effect. 

These are automobile accidents. 

If you afe not protected by automobile liabil- 
ity insurance, an accident can blast everything 
you own into Kingdom Come. 

A court could tie ‘up all your property—and 


keep you working to satisfy a verdict for damages 
for years to come. 

Today most automobile owners can’ buy insur- 
ance for far less than in many years. And today, 
at this low cost, you can enjoy the nation-wide 
protection of a company like The Maryland. 

Before you risk the cost of an accident—before 
you have injured someone or damaged valuable 
property—see your Maryland agent or broker. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





100% For Victory ae Copper 
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Production of fabricated brass and copper needed 
for so many vital war uses is one of U. S. Industry's most 


important objectives 


Salvage: Man and Materiel 


Riddled by enemy gunfire, the wing 
of an American bomber collapses. The 
crew bail out . . . as the proud ship 
crashes in a tangled mass of wreckage. 

Then begins a two-way salvage job. 
The injured members of the crew are 
rushed to a base hospital, where the 





Tota, WasHout? 


world’s finest surgeons and medical 
equipment are waiting to restore them 
to health. 

Likewise, skilled mechanics go to 
work on the wrecked plane. Usable 
parts are removed to a replacement 
stockpile. Parts damaged beyond repair, 
including those made of copper or 
brass, are salvaged and sent back to 
the nearest processing point. Hundreds 
of pounds of copper and brass from a 
washed-out fighter will “live” to fight 
again, 


New metal. A tremendous amount 
of virgin copper direct from refineries, 
largely those of Anaconda, is being 
converted into various alloys for war 
use by the 13 U.S.A. and Canadian 
plants operated by The American Brass 
Company. Annual output since 1939, 
a busy year, has trebled. 


Machining Manual 


Conversion to war production brought 
many a problem to factory superin- 
tendents and artisans unaccustomed to 
machining bronze, nickel, silver, and 
other special copper alloys. Although 
most of these metals are easily worked, 
cutting tools and feeds had to be 
adjusted to obtain maximum output. 

Hence the reception accorded the 
first comprehensive manual on the sub- 


‘ject, recently published by The Amer- 


ican Brass Company. Primary purpose 
of the book: to help save time and 
metal, to help produce finer finishes 





BUY A WAR BOND TODAY 


and closer tolerances, to help to get 
top production from existing machine 
shop. equipment. From eager metal 
workers, requests to date have estab- 
lished a surprisingly large circulation 
for a manual of this kind. 


Nuisance Eliminator 


Victory or defeat may depend on the 
efficient operation of radio apparatus 
carried by planes, tanks and other 
motorized equipment on the battle 
front. 

To this end, sheet copper is being 
used to completely line the walls, floors 
and ceilings of radio suppression lab- 
oratories which are used for the care- 
ful tests given such radio equipment. 
The copper lining provides an electro- 
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static shield which prevents inside and 
outside static interference with the 
testing procedures. 


We'll Keep ‘em Flying 


Employees cheered as a bit of red 
and blue bunting unfurled on June 16, 
above two Kenosha, Wis. plants—one 
a long-time branch of The American 
Brass Company, the other a plant oper- 
ated by the company for the U. S. 
Government. 

This award of the Army-Navy “E” 
pennant carried more than local signif- 
icance. It was the last of a series of 
similar awards for excellence in pro- 
duction—on that date every one of the 
ten U.S.A. plants operated by the com- 
pany was flying the cherished flag. 

Employees have this added incentive 
for all-out effort: 1943 output of the 
company is ear-marked 100% for war 
production, and over 4400 former fel- 
low employees are serving in the armed 
forces. i 4005 





Published in the interest of a better informed war effort by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY ‘2s 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut ° 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copter. Mining Company 
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way, Petrillo counsel: “We don’t want to 
work for these employers. We've quit. 
There is no labor dispute . . . no employer 
relationship. The board has no jurisdic- 
tion.” By A. Walter Socolow, transcription 
interests counsel: “(It is] a common, gar- 
den variety of strike.” Last February the 
Supreme Court held it could not try the 


union for violation of the antitrust laws — 


because the whole matter was a labor 
dispute. The WLB postponed its own 
decisions. 


Quinn of the WPB 


When members of the nation’s 2,000 
joint labor-management committees re- 
ceive, sometime this month, the first issue 
of a sixteen-page tabloid called Labor- 
Management News, they will be getting 
a shot in the arm from a happy Irishman 
named Theodore K. Quinn, new director 
general of the War Production. Drive 
Headquarters of the War Production 


Since March 1942, when WPB Chair- 
man Donald Nelson first asked industry 
and labor to set up in each plant a joint 
committee to discourage absenteeism, con- 
serve material, organize car pools, promote 
safety, and handle workers’ suggestions for 
short cuts, the program has ambled along 
under a new leader every few months. 
Quinn, officials say, is the man they have 
been waiting for—a super salesman-ex- 
ecutive type with an interest in both man- 
agement and labor problems. Bureauc- 
racy-wise observers add that more im- 
portant is the fact that the man with 
whom Quinn vacations and with whom he 
worked at General Electric is the execu- 
tive vice chairman of the WPB, Charles 
E. Wilson. At last, they say, the produc- 
oon drive has a pipeline to the front 
office. 


Training: It was Timothy Patrick 
Quinn, when his son Ted was 6, who taught 
the future businessman labor’s side of the 
story by showing him knife and bullet 
scars acquired in organizing for the old 
hairy-chested Knights of Labor. It was 
Gerard Swope, General Electric boss, who 
taught him by example all he knows about 
being an executive. 

While working in the National Lamp 
Co. plant at Cleveland, Quinn finished 
night law school and two years later be- 
came a certified public accountant. After 
he had been made National Lamp’s assist- 
ant general manager, the company was 
taken over by GE. Soon thereafter Quinn 
was chosen to open his new employer’s 
challenge for the electric-refrigerator mar- 
ket. Beginning with only a smart engineer 
and one machine, he found himself in two 
and a‘half years on top of a $52,000,000 
annual refrigerator business and was put 
in charge of selling all GE household ap- 
pliances. 

Convinced that consumer finance had 
to go hand-in-hind with bigger sales, 
Quinn then organized GE Contracts Corp. 
and was its first chairman until he decided 
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Quinn keeps the ball rolling 


there were greener fields with Lou Maxon, 
advertising executive who is now Deputy 
Administrator of the Information Depart- 
ment of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. At that time Maxon was only 
operating a direct-mail outfit; today he 
is chairman of Maxon, Inc., and Quinn 
is president. 


Debut: As top salesman of the WPB’s 
production drive, the friendly, informal, 
and smartly dressed Quinn started off with 
a bang. Even before seeing his office, across 
from the District of Columbia. Barber 
Board (where District barbers go for their 
licenses) , he arranged details of the recent 
trip through steel mills that put owners 
and workers together on the same plat- 
form with Nelson and Wilson to plead 
for new steel records. Copper is next, and 
Quinn knows it will be an even tougher 
problem. 

Meanwhile he has calmly announced 
that industry’s 2,000 joint committees 

_ (of which perhaps one-fourth are really 
functioning) must be jumped to 5,000 


active bodies by Nov. 30. Concomitantly, — 


his is the job of trebling the estimated 
half million suggestions already turned 
in at plants having joint committees, 
“plowing back” into other plants the good 
ideas, and streamlining the award system 
under which 666 employes have thus far 
received recognition from the WPB. 

On the public-relations side, Quinn must 
help counteract any public seventh-inning- 
stretch feeling before the seventh inning 
comes along and must assure victims of 
some 1,500 production “cut backs” that 
their tools will not be idle long. 


Viewpoint: Known among his busi- 
ness associates as an idealist of sorts, part- 
ly because of his hobby of reading books 
on economics and philosophy, Quinn views 
the labor-management committees, which 
(Continued on Page 57) 





_ We'd like to tell you more about the “fact-power” of 
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KARDEX ADMINISTRATIVE PRODUCTION CONTROL - 
ASSURES GREATER UTILIZATION OF PRESENT FACILITIES — 


@ There is a proven, positive way to get more out of 
your available manpower, more out of the same ma- 
chines. And it’s being done by the engineered planning 
of materials, methods, men and machines. 

In countless plants and offices Kardex visible record 
control systems are helping management to analyze its 
manufacturing problems, helping it to plan and coordi- 
nate its tools of production. . 

But planning for productivity is only part of the job. 
You need efficient “follow through.” Kardex administra- 
tive control meets and answers the problem by signalling 
quickly threatened shortages of materials and tools, by 
spotlighting for the wartime executive a summary of 
daily operations, by simplifying production facts for in- 
stant recognition. NET RESULT: Maximum Utilization 
of Available Manpower and Facilities. 


IN THE OFFICE 





Kardex—how it’s plugging up manpower holes and ac- 
celerating plant productivity with better administrative 
control for thousands of manufacturers. Write us in 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. or phone your nearest Remington Rand 


Systems office. 


KARDEX FOR EVERY PRODUCTION CONTROL PROBLEM 


Material or Inventory Control » Machine Load Control ¢ Tool 
Control « Personnel Training and Administration « Procurement 


Control « Property Control e P. ing Records e i 
todas 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


BUFFALO 3 NEW YORK 
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FLYING START 


The engine you see in the nose 
of this airplane —and hundreds 
like it—ptoduces the power that 
gets new pilots off to a good start. 


The U. S. Army and Navy and 19 
Allied Nations use Kinner Engines 
for this primary training work — 
the all-important phase of flight in- 
struction where untrained young- 
sters first learn to fly. 


Kinner has been at the job of 
building dependable aircraft en- 
gines since 1919. It is this exper- 
ience that is assisting now in the 
development of new advanced de- 
signs which the proving ground 
of war will make even more de- 
pendable for you to fly). KINNER 
MOTORS, INC., GLENDALE, 
CALIFORNIA. 


KINNER 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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An Excess-Profits Tax on Individuals 


by RALPH ROBEY 


F or the past two years there has 
been quite a lot of off and on discus- 
sion in certain quarters of an excess- 
profits tax on individuals—a tax de- 
signed specifically to “catch” those 
whose incomes because of the war have 
increased to above their former “nor- 
mal” earnings. Usually such discussions 
have ended with nothing more definite 
than that politically such a tax would 
not be popular, and in consequence the 
suggestion might just as well be for- 
gotten. Last week, however, both the 
Treasury and the House Ways and 
Means Committee indicated that they 
are interested in exploring the feasibility 
of this tax. This is a long ways from 
meaning that there is a probability that 
such a tax will be imposed, but it makes 
it worth-while for the rest of us to start 
thinking about its possibilities. 

The proper starting place of such 
thinking is on the character of the 
problem which faces us in trying to si- 
phon off the “excess” purchasing power 
in the hands of the public. In 1940 we 
had a national income of $76,000,000,- 
000. This year, according to government 
estimates, it will be between $135,000,- 
000,000 and $140,000,000,000. By far 
the greater part of this rise has been in 
the form of wages. But the increase has 
not been either uniform or universal. 
Average weekly wages for employes in 
manufacturing are up 60 per cent— 
which is more than the rise in the cost 
of living and their taxes—and in hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases the increase 
has been 100, 200, or even 300 per cent. 
On the other side, our white-collar 
workers as a class, and employes in those 
fields which have been hurt rather than 
helped by the war prosperity, have had 
no such increase. On the contrary, in ef- 
fect they have suffered a substantial 
decrease because of the 25 per cent rise 
in the cost of living. 


Now the imposition of further 
taxes which hit everyone in the same 
way, such as an increase of income-tax 
rates, obviously will merely aggravate 
the inequity of this situation. It will 
mean that those who have had no in- 
crease in their wages will be forced to 
reduce their standard of living still fur- 
ther—which in many instances would 
cause extreme hardship—while those in 
war industries, with their higher wages 
and overtime, could continue to improve 
their standard of living because they 
are riding a crest of prosperity the like 
of which they have never seen before. 
The problem, then, is how to siphon 


off at least a part of these swollen war 
incomes, thereby reducing the threat of 
inflation, without at the same time vir- 
tually wrecking the living standards of 
our millions of white-collar workers and 
employes in depressed industries. Ad- 
vocates of an excess-profits tax on in- 
dividuals believe that such a levy offers 
the best solution. Opponents of the pro- 
posal maintain that it is not, for two 
principal reasons: First, that it would 
be difficult to establish a “normal” “base 
from which to calculate “excess in- 
come”; secondly, that such a levy would 
go contrary to the principle of ability 
to pay because the tax rate would not 
be the same for all persons getting the 
same income. 


The first of these objections, it 
may be granted, appears on the surface 
to have some merit. How do you deter- 
mine the “normal” income of a person 
who has never worked before, or who, 
because of bad business conditions, was 
unemployed in the base year, or was 
working only part time? But actually 
the answer to this is quite easy. All that 
is necessary is to assign a minimum in- 
come figure which for tax purposes it is 
assumed everyone had. In other words, 
regardless of what one actually made, 
he only has to pay an excess-profits tax 
on the amount by which his present in- 
come exceeds a stipulated minimum 
amount. The basis used for establishing 
such a minimum, of course, should be 
the personal exemptions provided under 
the income-tax laws. 

The second objection—that such a 
tax would go contrary to the principle 
of ability to pay—is not a well taken 
point. Ability to pay is not measured 
just by the amount of one’s income. It 
also is affected by one’s commitments. 
A person, for example, who has been 
receiving $2,500 a year for a number of 
years has various obligations—insur- 
ance, mortgage on his home, etc.— 
which a person who has been getting 
$2,000 a year does not have if he is 
raised to $2,500. For a period, there- 
fore, say for one or two or three years, 
the one getting the raise has a greater 
taxpaying ability than the one whose 
income is constant. 

Admittedly such a tax would involve 
administrative difficulties. Most taxes 
do, and in this case they should not be 
insuperable. It is desirable, therefore, 
that this proposal: be thoroughly and 
sympathetically explored. If properly 
devised it might have some real possi- 
bilities. 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
gome industry quarters fear are a shackle 
on the free hand of management to run its 
own business, as a cushion to any gigantic 
clash of management and labor which may 
be around the corner. Also, he hears man- 
ufacturers talk of the dollars-and-cents 
savings effected by their committees, and 
he has pledges of help from the National 
Association of Manufacturers, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and American 
Federation of Labor. 

A ruddy Irishman, Quinn is no side-of- 
the-mouth talker on hot subjects. In fact, 
just before he left his New York apart- 
ment and the Connecticut dairy farm 
where he raises pure-bred Jerseys and 
went off to Washington, Quinn published 
his frank ideas in a book called “Liberty, 
Employment, and No More War.”. 

Rambling from subjects like the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee to 
a discussion of columnists, he proposed in 
it an economic Senate to determine gov- 
ernmental policy. In his book, too, he at- 
tributed a rise of labor racketeering to the 
period in which employers countered un- 
ionism with professional strike breakers 
and charged businessmen who carp at 
centralized government with centralizing 
their own affairs to the extent that they, 
too, threaten liberty. 

Few labor leaders know Ted Quinn yet, 
but one who does summed up his accepta- 
bility for directing labor-management com- 
mittees: “Quinn is a good guy, he has an 
idea of what it’s all about, and he’s one of 
the best promoters in the business.” 


Workers From Mexico 


The following account of how the United 
States Farm Security Administration, in 
cooperation with the Mexican Government, 
is recruiting farm labor in Mexico for the 
United States Crop Corps program comes 
from a NewsweEEK correspondent in Mezi- 
co City. 


Roughly 25,000 Mexican farm and rail- 
way section hands have been sent to the 
United States within the last nine months. 
The present ceiling tentatively agreed up- 
on by the United States and Mexican Gov- 
ernments is a total of 50,000 men, but of- 
ficials figure Mexico could probably spare 
100,000 without dislocating. her internal 
employment situation. 

The most interesting thing about the 
recruiting is that it really is a process of 
elimination. Mexicans already shipped to 


the United States, enchanted with wages - 


and modern housing, have written their 
friends, and the word has spread by grape- 
vine. The news is so good that literally 
thousands of peasants have trudged from 
far cornfields into Mexico City pursuing 
golden opportunity. 

They crowd into the National Stadium, 
where a matriculation center has been set 
up, and sometimes candidates number 
5,000 to 8,000 a day. Since the center exam- 
ines only about 650 a day—and of these 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Wakers of 


esbestos-cement shingles and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulations for pipes, 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and mill- 
board; asbestos marine insulations; asbestos acoustical material; asbestos. packings; 
asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains 








his *,..we sure zigzagged that sub dizzy!” 


Merchant Seaman Jones talking—and he had plenty to talk about! 
Skulking periscopes, the white wake of Jap torpedoes, death dancing on 
every wave; but, boy, the way his ship dodged those long “‘tin fish!” 


A good head of steam; good insulation around pipes and boilers! 
That’s behind all successful sub-dodging; and when Seaman Jones is 
a civilian again he won’t forget that K&M _ insulation is right on 
the job, when needed most. 


Yes, Keasbey & Mattison 85% Magnesia Insulation is doing an 
efficient job at sea; and it is also saving heat and fuel—and power— 
for Industry on land. For in a country at war, power must be con- 
served and in many plants K&M Insulation has cut the heat loss 
by 50% or more. 


Spurred on by war demands, K&M production of heat insulation 
is well above its peak in peacetime. Looking ahead with asbestos 
we are going to keep this new-found production efficiency at work 
in the ““V” years to come. 


For only out of full production—and constant research—can come a 
high standard of living for all, with everyone busy at his favorite work. 
* * * 

Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 
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usually enrolls about 500—these thousands 
of poor, humble, sincere men must wait 
anywhere from a week to two months to go 
through the check-up system which de- 
termines whether they are eligible for an 
American job or not. If a would-be worker 
already has a job or if he already owns a 
plot of land, he cannot go. 

Likewise all are given thorough physical 
examinations—a worker who collapses in 
the orange grove is a liability—and are 
checked for everything from body lice to 
venereal] disease. Candidates are vaccinated 
for smallpox. Each also has a separate 
X-ray of his lungs. 

Used to bidding for labor in the open 
markets, some United States employers 
bridle at all the health, housing, indemnity, 
and wage restrictions placed on them by 
the FSA. But they have their choice; no 
compliance, no emergency labor. Most of 
them comply. 

What the far-reaching results of this ex- 
periment may be is anybody’s guess. Mexi- 
cans who never earned more than 10 cents, 
American, a day in their lives on their lit- 
tle farms suddenly find themselves with as 
much as $12 a week, a clean place to sleep, 
free medical attention, and foodstuffs at 
fair prices. The Mexican Government has 
forearmed itself against one aspect of the 
future problem by a forced-savings plan 
under which 10 per cent of workers’ wages 
is being deposited in the Mexican Agricul- 
tural Bank, awaiting their return. 

However, this is admittedly. a minor 
measure. The real question is how to meet 
the demands for higher living standards 
which are certain to rise when the workers 
go home. 





Gluts and Cuts 


Meat Still the No. 1 Paradox 
as U. S. Reels in Fish Prices 


Everyone agreed on one thing: The beef- 
cattle and corn-hog situation was the big- 
gest problem on the food front. But there 
was no agreement on how to solve it. 
Meanwhile, hogs were glutting packing 
plants, more cattle than this country ever 
had seen were on the ranges, and the Office 
of Price Administration dipped a long 
finger into a new price-fixing field: Whole- 
sale and retail fresh fish, cutting prices 10 
to 20 per cent. 


Hogs and Corn: Low ceilings for 
market corn and high hog prices encour- 
aged the record-breaking hog production 
because it was found to be more profitable 
to feed the grain than sell it. Though Con- 
gressional moves to lift the $1.07 corn 
ceiling to $1.40 have been a failure, 
the pork shortage was broken by a com- 
bination of: (1) a growing feed short- 
age, forecast as only 88 per cent of the 
necessary supply which influenced farmers 
to sell now while prices were favorable; 
(2) many hogs had been fed to the point 
of heaviest return; ($) black-market buy- 
ers, offering higher than ceiling prices for 
corn, made it less profitable to continue 
feeding it to hogs. 


Cattle: The lush and late pasturage, 
which enabled ranchers to hold out against 
low bids inspired by ceiling prices for 
packers but not growers, was running out. 


Within two to six weeks much of the 
range will be seared by summer sun, with 
the result that millions of head will have 
to go to market. 

Meanwhile, the Live Stock and Meat 
Council in Chicago, representing more 
than 100 livestock and meat organizations, 
sent a telegram to President Roosevelt 
urging more authority for the War Meat 
Board, less bureaucratic controls and “no 
further experimenting such as live animal 
ceilings, allocations, etc.” Stating flatly that 
the government had no understanding of 
the problems involved, it told Mr. Roose- 
velt that the industry does know its busi- 
ness. And failure of the government to fol- 
low the advice of the people who know the 
meat business will bring the full impact of 
public disapproval- to the government’s 
doorstep, it warned. 


Fish: This week sharply lowered dollars- 
and-cents price ceilings on fish, affecting 
fishing everywhere in the United States ex- 
cepting the Gulf and the Great Lakes, were 
to go into effect: And Harold L. Ickes, in 
his role as Coordinator of Fisheries, ap- 
pealed to the fishermen not to let their 
lowered income interfere with their pro- 
duction, to continue fishing to the limit of 
their abilities. 


Significance 

There appeared to be no deviation from 
what Arthur Krock, The New York Times 
correspondent, described as a King Canute 
policy. With one voice the government 
ordered the rising prices back. With an- 
other it calls for more production. That 
conflict—lower income for more work—is, 


Ewing Galioway 


Three factors broke the pork shortage and sent too many pigs to market 
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ti. Fick day from factory, field and 


Meat office there comes a tired army that needs 
‘that to step aside from the tumult of the times. 


wey This home-front army finds relief from 





ct of tension in the neighborly talk and simple pas- 
times that have helped to make our country great. These hours of relaxation 
become happier, more content with a glass of friendly SCHLITZ... brewed 


with just the 4iss of the hops, none of the bitterness. 
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eS Just the Kiss of the haps. _ 


—all of the delicate hop flavor—none of the bitterness. 
That famous flavor found only in Schlitz is in tune with 
American taste. Once you drink America’s most distin- 
guished beer you’ll never go back to a bitter brew. 








In 12-0z. bottles and Quart Guest Bottles. On tap, too! 
Copr. 1943, Jos. Schlitz: Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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Dow Announces a Revolutionary Advance 


Guns—spare parts for aircraft, tanks 
and jeeps—these and other essential 
supplies can now be shipped to our 
far-flung battle fronts adequately 
protected from their common enemy 
—moisture. By developing Saran 
Film, Dow has made a revelutionary 
advance in packaging materials. 


Saran Film provides a degree of 
protection hitherto impossible to 
obtain. It is three times more imper- 


vious to moisture than any 
other comparable material. 


ETHOCEL 





Its high resistance to chemi- 

cals is important in packaging “™& 
food and chemical products. Ex- 
treme flexibility at low temperatures 
increases its serviceability. As for 
moisture, it keeps it in its place—in 
or out, as the case may be. 


Distinguished by these remarkable 
advantages, an infinite variety of 
uses—the packaging of fruits, vege- 
tables and many other products— 
await Saran Film on the home front 
when Victory is won. 


STYRON 





in Packaging Materials .. . 
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Isolated instance: Wacs and soldiers in Wisconsin help get in the pea crop and handle its canning 


-- of course, the heart of the farmer-rancher 
. _ end of the meat problem. And it is the 
heart of the fishing industry’s complaint 
against new ceilings. Labor costs had made 
even former prices too low, and a halving 
of fish production was forecast in some 
quarters. 

With the slim victory in the matter of 
subsidies only days old (see page 47), it 
- became evident that subsidies in various 
forms are regarded as a principal Adminis- 
tration balm to soothe producers and at the 
same time cool organized labor’s threats 

against the Little Steel wage formula. 
ee Meanwhile, subsidies or no subsidies, it 
yews was notable that fundamentally it was na- 
a tural forces which brought hogs to the 
‘i =©market and which are expected to bring 
in the beef. The trouble is, however, that 
_. glutted supply conditions are wasteful con- 
_ ditions and they hold the definite threat 
of greater future shortages. 


Henderson’s Health 


Running the OPA was a mighty big job, 
and Leon Henderson, on his own say-so, 
was a mighty sick man. So last December 
President Roosevelt accepted his resigna- 
tion. Henderson shook his bulging frame 
free of Washington and spent eight weeks 
in Mexico. 

Observers last week were eciumenting 
on the curative powers of Mexico’s climate. 
For Henderson, in the six weeks he has 
been back, appears to be after Leo M. 
| Cherne’s self-styled title of “busiest man 
n America.” Here are some of his jobs: 


© {Chairman of the board of editors of the 
| Research Institute of America, of which 
-Cherne is executive seeretary. He advises 
| on editorial policies and on assignment 
will answer questions on postwar problems 
4 or various companies. 


j heer consultant on postwar pro 


a “including television, of the Biow Co. 
a adio advertising agency. 
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{] Adviser to Atlas Corp., an investment 
trust, and an undisclosed number of other 
companies in various fields. 

{ Scheduled to be a Washington news 
analyst on a weekly fifteen-minute network 
radio program, starting Aug. 14. 

4] Writing articles for magazines and mak- 
ing speeches. 


Corps Acropper - 


U.S. Harvest Army Is Missing 
but Fields Are Reaped Anyhow 


If you’re behind a plow, you’re in: the 
Army now. With that pronouncement, the 
Department of Agriculture back in April 
created. its volunteer land army (farm 
family units excepted) , lumped into it the 
workers in food-processing plants, and 


‘called it the United States Crop Corps. 


Then armed with a Federal appropriation 
of $26,100,000, it set, out to add 3,500,000 


‘ men, women, and youths to the corps, in- 


eluding imported labor from Mexico, the 
Bahamas, and Jamaica to help the harassed 
farmer get in his harvest and the food 
companies to process it. 

The farmer’s cry for help had been 
growing louder. With 2,697,000 hired 
workers, he had 6 per cent fewer on June 
1, 1943, than he had on the like date last 
year. The farmer listened to the radio- 
recruiting talk for the Crop Corps, read it 
in the newspapers and magazines, and 
wondered if the drive would really draw 
that many city folk into his fields. 

Last week the only answer he had was 
that the Crop Corps people could give no 
definite national figures on enrollment. But 


looking up from back-aching toil which no . 


glamor treatment could disguise, the farm- 
er surveyed his fields almost in vain for 
sight of the colorful “C” armband of the 


. Instead there was pretty mueh as 
os townsfolk. 


usual the assortment of —doc- 
tors, lawyers, school-free youngsters, and 








some women. For part of this motley 
army, the Crop Corps could take credit. 
But for the most part the harvesters had 
been enrolled, as in the past, through 
county agents, private organizations, and 
community groups. 

In some areas, soldiers and Wacs helped, 
but these were isolated, special instances. 
However, the “foreign legion” of the Crop 
Corps was a different story. Already many 
of the 50,000 Mexicans, 5,000 Bahamians, 
and 10,000 Jamaicans imported from their 
homelands were toiling under United States 
sun (see page 62). 

As to the Women’s Land Army, its size 
and whereabouts also were vague. Pro- 
jected as part of the Crop Corps, the 
WLA was to number 60,000 (10,000 in 
year-around work, the remainder seasonal) . 
As an admitted “glamor” device to at- 
tract city women, the WLA adopted a 
uniform for which recruits would pay 
$6.25. Purely optional wear, it consisted of 
navy blue overalls and jacket with a light 
blue shirt and a cap with light blue top 
and dark visor. This garb, designed by 
Florence Hall, director of WLA, has yet 
to be soiled on a farm field. 

In Chicago, the National Committee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work, which has 
charge of their distribution, believes a 
potential demand for 14,000 uniforms 
exists. However, orders for about 100 have 
come in. First delivery for retail sales is 
expected this week. It will consist of 140 
dozen overalls, 70 dozen jackets, 180 dozen 
hats, and 100 dozen shirts. 
Significance 

Whatever the outcome of the farm 
labor-recruiting drive, one thing is certain: 
Despite the all-embracing definition of 
corps membership under which the Crop 
pee could claim credit for harvesting 

processing this year’s crops, this job is 
oa ae (as it always has) on a state, 
county, and basis. 
One peculiar state of affairs created by 





Cutler-Hammer’s New Wide Range Line of Heavy Duty Pushbutton 





Stations offers an Unlimited Variety of Functional Combinations 


@ Now Cutler-Hammer offers a new line 
of Heavy Duty Pushbutton Stations (NEMA 
Type 1) for surface mounting and for flush 
mounting. The surface mounting enclosures 











SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES OF THIS LINE 


Wide choice of operating elements with one to 4 
circuits each, indicating lights, selector switches,etc. 








Plain Indicating 
Pushbutton Light 





Latch-Safe Maintained 
Switch Contact 


Mushroom Head 
for easy operation 





Horizontal as well as Vertical Mounting 

















Fitted Ample Wiring dlocking 
“Flange-Seat" Space despit Arrang e 
Covers Small size Available 
\ 
lass 
Sa 
Mitwouree Plants 


accommodate from 1 to 8 Cutler-Hammer 
new unitized pushbuttons; the flush mount- 
ing constructions accommodate from 1 to 
3 C-H unitized pushbuttons. The line pro- 
vides the widest selection of functions and 
combinations available today and permits 
these stations to be “tailored” to your 
exact needs. 

Among the many advanced engineer- 
ing features are the following: one to 4 
circuits for each pushbutton; wide variety 
of operators; big buttons for gloved-hand 
operation; projecting shatterproof color 
caps for 180° visibility; fitted “fange- 
seal” covers for extra sturdy and tight 
enclosure; rugged yet light weight con- 
struction; ample internal free space for 
easy wiring despite small size; no sharp 
corners or edges; excellent appearance; 
optional padiocking feature. Stations may 
be mounted horizontally or vertically. 
Write for further details today. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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inclusion of all food and processing work- 
ers in the corps is that it has made it 
legally possible for the government to pay 
for dental and medical. care and even 
burial expenses of the millions so em- 
ployed. While most of them probably are 
unaware of it, the appropriations for the 
corps provided $13,000,000 which could be 
used for such expenses. Obviously designed 
for the foreign Crop Corps men and the 
more organized contingents, the question 
of where to start and stop such outlays 
already has come up. 

State officials have been instructed to 
provide only adequate emergency hos- 
pitalization and burial expenses only if 
relatives, local authorities, or employers 
refuse to do so, or if it’s “necessary” to 
the program. Already, under inevitably 
varying interpretations of what is “neces- 
sary” or “adequate,” more extensive prece- 
dents have been established. 


Truman on Aircraft 


The little 80-page book containing the 
Truman committee’s report on aircraft 
production was released last week. Though 
the book was white, the record wasn’t. The 
one outstanding bright spot, said the com- 
mittee, was over-all production—64,000 
planes in the year ended June 30, with 
output scheduled to be vastly increased. 

The performance of some types of air- 
craft dissatisfied the committee, which 
charged many planes had never proved 
themselves on the fighting front and others 
were relatively obsolete; it recommended 
production concentration on proved models. 

But the bombshell in the book was the 
fifteen pages devoted to charges against 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp., the nation’s sec- 
ond largest war contractor ($4,717,500,- 
000). The committee accused the com- 
pany of producing and causing the govern- 
ment to accept defective and substandard 
material and accomplishing this by (1) 
falsification of tests, (2) destruction of 
records, (8) improperly recording results 
of tests, (4) forging inspection reports, 
(5) failing to segregate substandard ma- 
terial, (6) orally changing tolerances al- 
lowed on parts, (7) allowing production 
to override the inspection force, and (8) 
skipping inspection operations. Some Army 
officer-inspectors abetted the company in 
these practices, the report stated. 

Nor did the quality of Curtiss-Wright 
planes escape the Truman committee’s 
criticism. It said the P-40 (Warhawk) was 
relatively obsolete when we entered the 
war and of more limited value than other 
fighter planes produced by other American 
companies and by the British; it admitted, 
however, the plane had performed valu- 
able work on the various fighting fronts. 

Concerning the company’s dive bomber, 
SB2C (Helldiver) , the committee reported 
the government had put $98,484,238 into 
the contract in addition to $27,000,000 for 
building a plant at Columbus—yet not a 
single SBC has been certified by the Navy 
as suitable for combat. Despite this, it 
charged Curtiss-Wright advertised the Hell- 
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of poor, humble, sincere men must wait 
anywhere from a week to two months to go 
through the check-up system which de- 
termines whether they are eligible for an 
American job or not. If a would-be worker 
already has a job or if he already owns a 
plot of land, he cannot go. 

Likewise all are given thorough physical 
examinations—a worker who collapses in 
the orange grove is a liability—and are 
checked for everything from body lice to 
venereal disease. Candidates are vaccinated 
for smallpox. Each also has a separate 
X-ray of his lungs. 

Used to bidding for labor in the open 
markets, some United States employers 
bridle at all the health, housing, indemnity, 
and wage restrictions placed on them by 
the FSA. But they have their choice; no 
compliance, no emergency labor. 

What the far-reaching results of this ex- 
periment may be is anybody’s guess. Mexi- 
cans who never earned more than 10 cents, 
American, a day in their lives on their lit- 
tle farms suddenly find themselves with as 
much as $12 a week, a clean place to sleep, 
free medical attention, and foodstuffs at 
fair prices. The Mexican Government has 
forearmed itself against one aspect of the 
future problem by a forced-savings plan 
under which 10 per cent of workers’ wages 
is being deposited in the Mexican Agricul- 
tural Bank, awaiting their return. 

However, this is admittedly a minor 
measure. The real question is how to meet 
the demands for higher living standards 
certain to arise when the workers go home. 


Week in Business 


Snacs; WPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson announced that production of war 
materials, “enormously higher than any- 
thing the Axis could show at the peak of 
its strength,” nevertheless was not up to 
expectations in May (1 per cent below 
April) and June (only a slight gain, which 
was below the scheduled rise) . For this lag 
he listed these reasons: (1) design changes 
in mass-production plants, (2) floods in 
the Midwest, and (8) the manpower situa- 
tion—shortages and the training of new 
workers. Industry spokesmen said this 
last was particularly acute in the West, 
with the Midwest one step better and the 
East two steps better. 


PersoNNEL Nores: For reasons of 
health, Sidney J. Weinberg has resigned as 
assistant to WPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson, effective Aug. 1. Senior partner of 
Goldman-Sachs & Co. and a director of 
many corporations, he has been a dollar-a- 
year man since early 1941 . . . Justin F. 
Barbour, known for his interpretations of 
the Dow theory of stock-market forecast- 
ing, has joined the Boston office of H. C. 
Wainwright & Co., member of the New 
York and Boston stock exchanges . . . John 
Clifford Folger, president and director of 
Folger Nolan & Co., was nominated for 
President (tantamount to election) of 


the Investment Bankers Association. of 
erica. : 












Clipping coupons from 
airplane engine crankshafts! 



























































1. This engine’s crankshaft can’t keep 
a guilty secret. Its makers have a 
complete record of its history, partly 
in the form of a disc "clipped" from 
the shaft’s end. They divide this disc, 
known as a coupon, into three pieces. 
One receives hardness and microscopic 
tests. The center piece is tested for 
tensile strength. The third is kept 
on file. To "clip" these .coupons with 
minimum waste, maximum speed, and 
without heating the metal, abrasive 
cutting off wheels are employed. 





. 


2. With speed and precision 
counting for so much these days, 
abrasive cutting off wheels by 
Carborundum are coming into far 
wider use. In seconds they per-— 
form joks which require minutes 
by ordinary methods. Such 
wheels are now used to cut plas— 
tics, glass, brick, tile, steel 
and non-ferrous metals in plate 
and bar stock faster and more 
accurately than they were ever 
cut before. 





3. Like other abrasive tools, cut— 
ting off wheels are "Weapons for 
Production". Because their function 
is vital, their conservation is, 
too. Please use them wisely. The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 
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hea. Four Square Behind the War 
but She’s Stull not Judgment Proof 


The disappearance of Aimee Semple Mc- - 


Pherson from the national prints has been 
of far greater duration, if vastly less sen- 
sational, than was her disappearance in the 
ocean and/or desert back in 1926. Yet 
Sister Aimee, perhaps forgotten by half a 
generation of young Americans, did not 
really vanish at all. Last month tn Los 
Angeles a law suit brought Sister Aimee 
and her Four Square Gospel back imto 
news focus—briefly, but nostalgically: 


For eight years the Rev. Henry C. Kra- 
mer and his wife Gertrude had been sta- 
tioned in the Belgian Congo, working for 
the Four Square Gospel Church. Suddenly, 
early in 1940, the Kramers were cut off the 
payroll by the Los Angeles headquarters. 
When, an entire year later, the mission- 
aries got back to the United States—on 
their own money—they were exasperated 


For servicemen, Aimee has a prayer, a rose, and an autographed Bible 


enough to file suit against Sister Aimee 
and the Four Square Gospel Church for 
$8,315. 

The story that emerged was a curious 
one. The Rev. Ralph C. Cobb, while he 
was testifying in Aimee’s behalf, said that 
when he arrived at the Kramer head- 
quarters to release them from their job, 
Mr. Kramer threw a can of condensed 
milk at him. 

“That wasn’t the milk of human kind- 
ness?” asked Superior Judge Charles S. 
Burnell. “No,” replied the indignant Mr. 
Cobb. “It was just cow’s milk.” 

Actually, Sister Aimee’s church con- 
tended the Kramers were released because 
authorities in the Congo charged them 


. with selling washing machines and sewing 


machines to the natives—and then not de- 
livering the goods. It also was brought out 
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that the church sent the money for the 
Kramers’ return passage, though the Kra- 
mers never got it. But when the Kramers 
testified that they had built 34 houses, a 
school and a church for the natives, and 
described the ordeals of trekking their 
way through the jungle, they got a judg- 
ment of $1,279. 


{ Despite her disappearance from the ban- 
ner lines which her name once occupied 
so regularly, Aimee Semple McPherson 
has lost none of her personal zip. Now 52, 
she appears four times a week at the 
ornate Angelus Temple wearing a flowing 
white gown emblazoned with a cross, lac- 
quered fingernails, and fully aware of the 
art of make-up and hair-do. Her flair for 
the theatrical has led Aimee to put the 
war on the credit rather than the debit 
side of her ledger. It’s curtailed the work 
of her 250 foreign missions (mission per- 
sonnel numbering 25 vanished in the Phil- 
ippines, others escaped from Hong Kong 
after eight months’ imprisonment) but 
she has intensified the tempo at the 41 
American Four Square Gospel churches 
by boosting the war effort and proclaim- 
ing her plans to conquer the postwar 
world. 

Aimee’s dynamic showmanship still 
sways her congregation—with the help of 
three new devils (Hitler, Hirohito, and 
Mussolini) and a fluttering American flag. 
She has collected 2,800 pints of blood for 
the Red Cross and sold hundreds of thou- 
sands in War Bonds. Her sermons bristle 
like a machine-gun nest, and she drives 
home her demands for a “silent collec- 
tion” (bills only) with all her old persua- 
sion. 

The servicemen in her audience are 
Aimee’s particular darlings. (She claims 
18,080 soldier and sailor converts through- 
out the country.) Calling them to the plat- 
form, she gives each man a red rose and 
an autographed testament, loudly prays, 
then snaps: “Company, attention!” Then, 
“Company, dismissed!” The climax comes 
when she reads the national anthem, ac- 
companied by uniformed band, pipe organ, 
and choir and adjourns the service to the 
Victory Canteen. 


The Solomons’ Shepherd 


In ten months of walking, talking, and 
arguing, Father Albert Lebel, a Catholic 
missionary on Japanese-held ‘Bougainville, 
has collected and smuggled to safety 70 
priests, nuns, and other persons. Back at 
an advanced Allied base last week, the 
smiling 41-year-old priest, a native of 
Brunswick, Maine, disclosed some of his 
adventures. Soon after the Japanese ar- 
rived, he was placed aboard a destroyer 
leaving the island but within half an hour 
had talked his captors into turning back 
and putting him ashore. Later he ran a 
motorboat into a harbor under the guns 
of Jap warships, walked up the main 
street, and rescued a mission priest. After 
escorting his charge to safety, he returned 
—temporarily—to Bougainville. 








C2 Cargo Vessel — Fluid Drive equipped. 


Against Axis aggression one of the most vital weapons has been the 
U. S. cargo vessels developed by the Maritime Commission long before 
Pearl Harbor. 


Among the many great engineering advances included in the Cargo Ship 
program is the use of American Blower Fluid Drives. 


The principle of Fluid Driving through a Hydraulic Coupling prevents trans- 
mission of torsional vibrations and shocks from powerful Diesel engines to 
reduction gears. It synchronizes multiple engine speeds and permits rapid 
clutching and declutching. 


AFTER VICTORY the records of American Blower Fluid Drives in cargo vessels, 
in U. S. Navy craft of many types and description, in fan control in our great 
public utilities, and in many other types of work, will stamp this equipment as a 
component part of much post-war progress. When that great day arrives, our 
complete engineering staff and extensive research and manufacturing facilities 
will be available to you for the engineering, design and construction of Fluid Cutaway view of American 
Drives for many tasks and many types of equipment. Blower Fluid Drive. There is 


AMERICAN BLOWER =e 


tween driving and driven 
embers. 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


_ Division of Apsunacan Redictor end Standard’ Senttery Corporetion 





@ Throughout 
America — in- 
deed, all over 
the world—the 
need for pro- 
ducing unprecedented supplies of 
food with an ever-dwindling labor 
force has made the farmer’s job in- 
creasingly difficult. The farmer is 
not alone in his difficulty; unless the 
farmer solves his problems the city 
man will not eat. Solution would be 
quite impossible but for the many 
farm machines, which, multiply the 
effectiveness of individual men. 

In much of the mechanical farm 
equipment operating today, the vital 
connecting link between the engine 
and the working parts is a Twin Disc 
Clutch. This is but one of the many 
' and varied ways in which the twenty- 
five years of experience in design, in 
manufacture and in application engi- 
neering; represented by the Twin 
Disc Clutch Company, are contribut- 





ing to the health, happiness and gen- 
eral welfare of people everywhere. 

No more grueling test of engineer- 
ing soundness and inbuilt wear-life 
could be devised than the present 
situation in which machinery of all 
kinds—and farm machinery in par- 
ticular—is being compelled to oper- 
ate despite inadequate replacements 
and repairs. In this test, Twin Disc 
Clutches have demonstrated in full 
measure the endurance and dependa- 
bility toward which our quarter-cen- 
tury of business life has constantly 
been directed. 

If you are now planning for future 
production of any equipment involv- 
ing driving and driven units, it will 
probably pay you to get in touch with 
us at once. 

A wide line of standard clutches 
and a considerable reservoir of ap- 
plication experience is here to serve 
you. Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin, 


For twenty-five years Twin Disc Clutches have been 
standard on many nationally known tractors. Their posi- 
tive toggle action engaging mechanism prevents uninten- 


tional engagement or disengagement, 
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BOOKS 


Inside ‘The Robe’ 


When Lloyd Douglas’s “The Robe” was 
published in the fall of 1942, there was no 
perceptible stir among book sellers. Most of 
the first-line book reviewers ignored it. 
One librarian went so far as to report that 
it had been recommended by one who 
“could not stomach” the usual Douglas 





fare, but the press was still not aroused.. 


The following week “The Robe” did be- 
come news and in an unforeseen manner— 
all over the country it led the best-seller 


- lists, and it has been there ever since. 


For the human story back of this phe- 
nomenon NEwswEEK sent tts Hollywood 
correspondent to see Douglas. Here is the 
story: 


Lloyd Douglas considers “The Robe” his 
magnum opus. He spent two years writing 
it—twice his usual time on books—and was 
compelled to keep up research as he 
wrote despite 30 years of preparation dur- 
ing his ministry. 

The book to date has had eighteen print- 
ings and sold 325,000 copies since its pub- 
lication last October. For the past two 
months sales have been 1,000 copies a 
day. The total print orders will cross the 


* 500,000 mark by Sept. 1. Douglas himself 


does not estimate the ultimate sales but 
expects a more or less perennial demand. 

Douglas always had his hankering for 
writing but confined his early efforts, while 
he was a Congregational minister, to in- 
spirational essays for religious journals. He 
later sold these to lay publications, includ- 
ing the Atlantic Monthly and Scribner’s, 
then branched into books of essays. It was 
while he was doing one of these for Har- 
per’s that he got the idea of adding dia- 
logue and fictitious characters. The com- 
pleted product brought no enthusiasm from 
the Harper editors. It was also turned 
down by Doubleday, Doran. Then, for ad- 
vice, Douglas sent the manuscript to Wil- 
lett, Clark & Co., Chicago religious pub- 
lishers. They offered to take a chance with 
it. The book was “The Magnificent Obs 
sion.” The first printing was 4,000 copies; 
the total sales have exceeded 700,000. 

Douglas has written nine novels alto- 
gether and an inspirational story called 
“Home for Christmas;” published in 1936. 

His home is a long, low, rather imposing 
house in a sort of prosperous French manor 
style of architecture in the fashionable Bel 
Air suburb of Los Angeles, a restricted an< 
wooded section where many big stars and 
producers live. Douglas, now 65, has a 
tennis court but he doesn’t play (“I am 
too old. -A man should stop tennis after 
he reaches 50”), is married, and has a 
butler. 

He uses a standard-size typewriter on a 
drop-leaf maple table in the center of his 
small, paneled study and sits in an office 
swivel chair. He likes soft music while writ- 
ing and has a Capehart piped to the room. 
While doing the Crucifixion scene in “The 
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Associated Press 


Douglas wondered about “The Robe” 


Robe” he played Bach’s passion music. 
That was a tough part and, he says, it gave 
him a beating emotionally. 

The author’s mail is at a peak now, as 
always, after the publication of a new 
book. He averages 100 letters a week, most 
of them intimate—seeking advice on love, 
sex, careers, etc. These he answers person- 
ally, feeling responsibility for having in- 
curred them, and he tries not to be pontif- 
ical. “I am no voice of experience,” he 
says. He notes that alcoholism is a predom- 
inant and growing problem in these letters. 

Douglas is not a practicing minister now 
because he didn’t “take up his papers” on 
quitting his last parish in Montreal. But 
he considers his present field a wider parish. 

He came to write “The Robe” when he 
received a letter from a salesgirl in a 
Canton, Ohio, department store who asked: 
“Did you ever know what became of the 
robe which the soldiers gambled for after 
the Crucifixion?” He. started wondering. 
The 5,000-word magazine article he de- 
cided to write on the subject developed 
into a 225,000-word novel. He sent it 
chapter by chapter to the salesgirl (Hazel 
McCann, to whom the book is dedicated) . 
He finally met her in 1941 when he hap- 
pened to be in Chicago, phoned her in 
Canton, and made an appointment to dine 
with her and her family. When he arrived 
he found a big reception, a banquet, and 
newspaper photographers, because the ho- 

manager where he made reservations 
knew of him and cashed in. At that time 
he was halfway through the book. 

Douglas thinks that the overwhelming 
reception of “The Robe” here and in Eng- 
land is due to a growing spiritual aware- 
ness. But he has no particular illusions 
about it. The main difference between now 
and after the last war, he thinks, is that 
People today, instead of going in for 
psychic stunts and worrying about the 
other world, are wondering what’s going 
to happen to this world. His own opinion 





V-GARDENER: Who irrigated my drink? 


V-GARDENER: Bah! My last jigger of Old Fossil. Whiskey—ruined! 


MELTING ICE (aside): Heh, heh! While my air bubbles steal the sparkle right out of 
the drink his wife made with that Goflat Soda, my ice water is diluting what’s left, 
Egad, how diverting! 
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V-GARDENER: Yum! ‘Iry and ruin ¢his drink, 
Wetface! I used Canada Dry Water! 
MELTING ICE: Plow me under! I can’t fight 


“PIN-POINT CARBONATION.”* Its millions of 
tinier bubbles give last-drop sparkle! 


V-GARDENER: What a bumber crop of bub 
bles—and after all this time! 
BOTTLE: You said a mouthful! A recapped bot- 


tle of Canada Dry Water in the refrigerator. 
really holds its sparkle! 


* PIN-POINT CARBONATION—the fa- 
mous Canada Dry method of achiev- 
ing livelier and longer-lasting zest! 
FINER FLAVOR! A special formula 
helps point up the flavor of any drink. 
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SAVE MONEY, conserve 
caps. Buy the big bottle. 















Crashing ™ 
the headlines! 


Almost every day jewelry 
thefts and robberies make the 
headlines. At the same time 
there are thousands of less 
~ dramatic, but just as costly, 
losses which are not news, and 
important only to the victim. 


Your experienced insurance 
agent knows that these losses 
will occur, and it is his busi- 

_ ness to see that you are pro- 
tected. 


The Fidelity-Phenix agent, or 
one representing any of the 
companies listed below, can 





moot your requirements; 
he ls 


i 


apn .cuphaleecguny provide you with modern, com- 
which has paid out more ° e 

than « billion dollars in prehensive protection to an- 
Gedy tarich you his ticipate any insurable loss. 


Ff 
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Consult him. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


THE FIDELITY € CASUALTY CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
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is that there won’t be a religious upheaval. 
He feels that in the long and wide view life 
will go on pretty much the same: “The 
tides will come in twice every 24 hours even 
though people may get wet and frightened 
and some of them drown.” 

He liked that figure of speech. “The 
os, he mused. “You can quote me on 

t.” 


Nazism and the Peace 


It is imperative that those who want to 
have a say in postwar reconstruction find 
out the amount of damage the war has 
done before dabbling in plans for the peace. 
In what he modestly calls an “exploratory 
foray” into the problem, Dr. Frank Munk 
has written a scrupulously careful analysis 
of totalitarian economy, its effects and pos- 
sible aftereffects on the world. Called “The 
Legacy of Nazism,” it makes an intensely 
interesting and significant book. © 

The author is a Czech professor now 
teaching in this country, who has an obvi- 
ously wide knowledge of European political 
economy. He has had access to many new 
facts and figures on the Nazi occupation of 
Europe which are not commonly known 
in America and which assist him in making 
a strong case for his basic conclusion: that 
after this war, what will face the peace 
makers and peace builders is not a matter 
of restoration but a matter of constructing 
a completely new Europe. For the Europe 
of yesterday is gone with the tornado of 
Nazism, and with it the old laissez-faire 
capitalism which helped bring on the war. 

Much of Munk’s argument will be con- 
ceded: He shows that, like termites, the 
Axis pests have eaten into the social and 
political structures of the countries they 
dominate, including their own, and what 
remains is nothing but a hulk. An examina- 
tion of Hermann Géring’s enterprises, to 
cite one example from the book, demon- 
strates how the Nazis have converted 
European industry from capitalism back to 
feudalism, and should convince anyone 
that there will be very little left of Con- 
tinental big business after Hitler’s guns 
are silent. 

It has been said that Hitler’s “New Or- 
der” has accomplished one tangible thing 
upon which to establish a European recon- 
struction—the unification of Europe. Munk 
disagrees. Hitler’s united Europe, he claims, 
is a fallacy. Separatism, partition of states, 
fomenting of minority hatreds—these have 
been the consequences of Nazi rule in the 
dominated countries. The only unity the 
Nazis have accomplished in Europe, says 
Munk, has been hatred against Germany. 

One of the author’s chief arguments is 
against a superstate of Europe after this 
war. Unlike many political economists in 
the democracies, Munk champions the 
small nations and defends their right to 
self-determination. Nationalism, according 
to this Czech writer, is not dying out; like 
it or not, he says, national pride is a fact, 
and you can’t just decree it out of men’s 
minds. He sees no virtue in international- 
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ism per se or in the superstate as a cure- 
all. “Bigness . . . will only create bigger 
crises, bigger wars, and bigger revolutions.” 
(Tae Leaacy or Nazism. By Frank Munk. 
288 pages. Macmillan. $2.76.) 


Mrs. Miniver’s Sister 


Although not of the same literary qual- 
ity, Margaret Buell Wilder’s “Since You 
Went Away” might become an American 
“Mrs. Miniver.” A series of letters writ- 
ten, supposedly, to a soldier from his wife, 
this unpretentious little book is a gay and 
sometimes poignant account of what hap- 
pens to an average American family when 
the father goes off to war. 

The Wilder family make pretty funny 
copy, and the mother, a Dayton news- 
paper woman, knows how to get the full 
flavor out of it. The book begins with the 
first letter from Anne Wilder, or Hilton, 
as she calls herself in the book—a fictional 
device that seems somewhat unnecessary 
—to her husband after he had received his 
commission and entrained for Texas. It 
continues to be a chatty, detailed report on 
one family’s home front, covering every- 
thing from the difficulties of job hunting, 
for Anne, to the growing pains of two 
adolescent: daughters and the accouche- 
ment of a black cat. 

Animals, as a matter of fact, occupy a 
great deal of the book, for the Hilton- 
Wilders went in heavily for pets. There 
was an aristocratic mare, which bore the 
unfortunate name of Miss Horse; an 
asthmatic English bull, called, with more 
restraint, Soda; the cat, and a visiting bull- 
dog which (here goes the restraint again) 
was not only named Mr. John but was 
always addressed that way. This dog, be- 
lieve it or not, was race conscious to such 
a degree that he only fought with black 
animals and (here most readers will be- 
gin to stir uneasily in their chairs) caused 
the Wilders’ Negro cook to give notice 
because she wouldn’t work in a house that 
would countenance such racial discrimi- 
nation. 

Aside from these flights of fancy (if 
they are not, Mrs. Wilder had better 
write a scientific paper on race conscious- 
ness in canines right away and have done 
with it), the letters give an amusing pic- 
ture of an American home temporarily 
thrown off its center by war. Occasionally 
a note of seriousness creeps in—as when 
the wife gets into money difficulties or 
when the question of how a war widow 
should comport herself with men raises 
its head. Except for a touch of cuteness 
here and there, Mrs. Wilder’s book is an 
entertaining and readable addition to the 
lighter war literature. (Since You WENT 
Away. By Margaret Buell Wilder. 234 
pages. Drawings. Whittlesey House. $2.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Love at First Fuicut. By Charles 
Spalding and Otis Carney. 160 pages. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2. The title is not to 
be taken seriously. It could have been “A 
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Bean « Bip Change 


@ Ever wear one of those old-time bathing suits? They covered 
the subject well—but they wouldn’t do today. There’s been a 
big change. 

An important change has taken place in tapered roller bear- 
ings, too! Heavier loads—tougher going—longer hours .. . all 
begged for a bearing with more rollers, to stand up better under 
sterner work. Tyson developed just that kind of a bearing. 

More rollers, yes—Tyson has thirty percent more, on the aver- 
age. Size for size, Tyson users get greatly increased load capaci- 
ties. What’s more important, they get almost doubled bearing life. 

Tyson “All-Rolls” Bearings are in tune with the times. 
They’re tough. They’re longer-lived. They carry greater loads. 

The big name in bearings today is ... Tyson! 


ORE TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 






TODAYS FHEAVY-DUTY BEARING 





: International 
One World: Today’s cataclysm in human emotions 
ts mirrored even among the gorillas. Here three refugees 
from the Belgian Congo cling together in Central Park, . 

















N. ¥. Zoological Society 


New York City, and plan life anew in a strange zoo. But 
what's this? A young hothead (right) begins a tantrum. 
Maybe he doesn’t like foreigners. 





Yale Man vs. the United States Navy,” 
because in spite of a shower of first-aid 
kits from distant relatives and the feverish 
interest of his mother’s friends, Lester 
Dowd was in no sense prepared for life 
as an air cadet at the Anacostia Naval 
Base. Neither was the naval base prepared 
for Lester. Students had gotten lost before, 
but it was Lester who brought his plane 
down in the admiral’s back yard. They 
had shown initiative, but not to the point 
of trying to land a 9-ton PBY the first 
time up just because the instructor went 
to sleep. “Love at First Flight,” written by 
two Navy men who were once cadets 
themselves, is a fountain of such conflicts, 
a really funny satire on Navy routine and 
such personnel as the sailor who handed 
out parachutes to cadets with: “Here, 
Mack. Bring it back if it don’t work” and 
then collapsed with laughter. 


Resistance aNp Reconstruction. By 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. $22 pages. 
Harper. $3.50. Historically this collection 
of Chiang’s war utterances, from the July 
7, 1937, Jap attack at Marco Polo Bridge 
to the Chinese-United States-British trea- 
ties of last January, is the master record 
of all the victims of totalitarian aggression 
during those dismal years. What makes it 
notable is Chiang’s clear recognition, from 
the start, of the Jap’s precise plan for 
world domination, the Generalissimo’s 
skillful restraint, and his selfless and 
successful struggle for unity, discipline, 
and world respect. 
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SCIENCE 


Hypnotism as a Weapon 


As much has been revealed as is compat- 
ible with public interest, or, in fact, as is 
possible . . . when this country is at war. 


So notes Dr. George H. Estabrooks in 
portraying hypnotism as a neglected secret 
weapon. Professor of psychology at Col- 
gate, he has just written a book* which 
blueprints how hypnotism might be forged 
into a secret tool for prying information 
from prisoners, winning battles, blowing 
up factories, or even assassinating enemy 
leaders. According to Dr. Estabrooks, you 
can be hypnotized against your will—and 
the Germans know it. 

The author’s thesis is that there is noth- 
ing of the supernatural about hypnotism; 
that anyone who can learn to drive an 
automobile can be taught (the book gives 
detailed directions) how to hypnotize one 
out of five persons who will cooperate. 
But it requires an expert to realize the 
fullest possibilities of hypnotism in war- 
fare by putting subjects into deep trances 
without their cooperation. Far from being 
impossible, however, “the skilled operator 
can generally take the sleepwalker or 
sleeptalker and shift him directly over into 








“Hypnotism. By George H. Estabrooks. 249 
pages. Dutton. $2.50. 


hypnotism without either his knowledge 
or consent.” Not only that but, by em- 
ploying a guileful “disguised” technique. 
fully awake subjects can be hypnotized 
without knowing what is happening. 
How? One of many possible methods: 
“We tell the subject we wish to test his 
ability to relax . . . that we can measure 
this by his blood pressure . . . fix the rub- 
ber band on his arm .. . tell him to close 
his eyes . . . relax all his muscles. Eventu- 
ally we talk about the value of sleep . . . 
He is as truly hypnotized as though he 
had cooperated.” In fact, before the sub- 


ject is brought out of the trance he is so | 


conditioned that (1) he will not remem. 
ber and will vehemently deny that he has 
ever been hypnotized; (2) none but the 
original operator can hypnotize him again: 
(8) the original operator can.do so in the 
future merely by such a simple signal as 
tapping thrice on a table with a pencil. 

Dr. Estabrooks limits himself to sug- 
gesting six ways in which subjects pre- 
pared in this way might be used to further 
victory: 

Questiontna Prisoners: A_psycholo- 
gist, masquerading as a physician, would 
employ the relaxation subterfuge in hyp. 
notizing enemy patients, and the latter 
could be induced to tell all secrets. -Or. 
while in a state of high suggestibility. 
hypnotized prisoners might be convinced 
that their own country was the real enemy 
and act accordingly in the future. 


Spreapine Fatse Inrormation: A cap. 
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AND EVERY TIME AN ALLIED FLIER DOES “CATCH A TRAIN” IN HIS 
CANNON SIGHTS, HITLER HAS ONE LESS OF THOSE 
LOCOMOTIVES HE NEEDS SO BADLY 


SOMEWHERE in occupied Europe, a train 
is speeding towards an Axis depot, rush- 
ing needed supplies for Hitler’s war ma- 
chine. But Hitler won't get them. An 
Allied fighter pilot has spotted this train, 
and he’s off to catch it firse! Like hun- 
dreds of others in our “aerial artillery,” 
this pilot has “train catching” down to 
an exact science. First he dives, until he 
gets the target squarely in his sights. Then 
he squeezes the trigger, and high-explo- 
sive cannon shell.rip into the locomotive 


boiler. It explodes! ...leaving the track 
strewn with supplies and equipment that 
Hitler needs so badly! One man did it— 
one man alone in a plane with a cannon! 
This type of automatic cannon that can 
smash a locomotive with a 
single burst of shell, shoot 
down any plane that flies, or 
even knock out an enemy 
tank,hasopened upanimpor- 
tant new field of aerial war- 
fare. And today, the skies are 


bristling with them. Oldsmobile factories 
are pouring them out, as well as cannon for 
tanks and tank destroyers, and shell for 
tanks and the artillery. “Fire-power is our 
business” at Oldsmobile— Fire-Power in . 
the quantity and Fire-Power 
of a ‘quality that will help 
speed the end of the war! 


You, too, help Keep ’Em 
Firing every time you 
buy a War Bond or Stamp 


OLDSMOBILE *"cr"* GENERAL MOTORS 


* FIRE POWER IS OUR BUSINESS *x 





GE LES EINE LE SE 


Critical rope shortage averted 
by plantings in Middle America 


Yes, they’re growing rope down in the 
American tropics today . . . the tough 
Manila rope our navy and merchant 
marine must have! Yet only two years 
ago we were practically dependent on 
the Dutch East Indies and the Philip- 
pines for hemp. 

But fortunately years ago the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture saw the wisdom 
of establishing a source of abaca 
(Manila Hemp) in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They arranged for the importa- 
tion of a small lot of 
planting material, which 
the United Fruit Co. 

lanted on its land in 
anama. 

Then came Pearl Har- 
bor. Our country was cut 
off from Far Eastern 
rope supplies, But the 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 








“to hang the Axis 


abaca seedlings were ready! Our gov- 


ernment, through the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, and with the co-operation 
of four Middle American governments, 
arranged to step up these plantings. 

Today our navy and merchant marine 
are assured of enough sea-going ‘rope 
to fill their immediate need—enough 
rope to hang the Axis. 


* % * * 


Trim liners of the Great White Fleet — 
now on war duty—for many years 
brought to northern markets countless 
cargoes of nourishing bananas. One day 
they will return to the 
Caribbean trade. When 
they do, a new Middle 
American crop will find 
space in their commodi- 
ous holds — abaca, the 
finest rope fibre known 
—to meet the needs of 
peacetime shipping. 





GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS # - NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 
PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps ... regularly 
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tured officer of high rank is put in a 
trance by the “disguised” technique. “We 
show him a map, pointing out that the 
weak spot is between the cities of Utica 
and Syracuse; that we have withdrawn 
four divisions to reinforce the line farther 
south. Then we take care he is allowed to 
escape with this false information. If the 
trick worked it might easily turn the tide 
of a whole campaign.” 


Secret-Messace Bearers: While hyp- 
notized, Smith is given a confidental mes- 
sage (he may memorize a whole book) to 
take from Washington to Australia and is 
told, also, that only a Colonel Brown has 
the right to hypnotize him and obtain the 
information. Code books may be stolen, 
but it would be a waste of time to inter- 
cept this messenger. “He has no docu- 
ments, and no amount of third degreeing 
can extract the message, for it is not in 
the conscious mind to extract. We could 
also make him so insensitive to pain that 
torture would be useless.” 


Super Spy: A foreign nation is building 
a great naval base that would menace our 
overseas trade. We select a good subject 
who is employed by an oil company and 
have him transferred to the concern’s of- 
fice nearest the new base. But before the 
man leaves he is hypnotized, shown all 
available maps and data and ordered to 
spare no effort to collect additional in- 
formation. Such a spy never could sell out, 
never would feel or act guilty if caught, 
and never would talk. 


CounTERESPIONAGE SERviIcE: From en- 
emy aliens in this country who continue 
to speak their native tongue, select a rela- 
tively large group of suggestible subjects. 
They would be urged while unhypnotized 
to become fifth columnists but, “we would 
point out to them in hypnotism that this 
was a pose, that their real loyalty lay with 
the United States, offering them protec- 
tion and reward for their activities. Here 
we would be coming very close to estab- 
lishing a case of ‘dual personality.’ There 
is nothing at all impossible in this. For we 
know that dual, and even multiple, per- 
sonality can be both caused and cured by 
hypnotism.” Some of this group might be 
planted in enemy ranks to great advan- 
tage. 


SetF-Sapotace: To blow up an enemy 
munitions plant, an employe would be 
hypnotized and sold on the idea that he 
would aid his country by seeing if he could 
smuggle a bogus bomb into the plant. But 
a real bomb, set to explode at a certain 
time, would be given him. 


Assassination: Dr. Estabrooks, admit- 
ting there is no record of a successful 
murder by hypnotism, concludes, however, 
that “a hypnotist who really wished a 
murder could almost certainly get it.” To 
make sure a subject would pull the trig- 
ger, all that would be necessary would be 
to convince him while in a trance that 
the gun he is about to use in a “psycho- 
logical test” is loaded with blanks. 
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Beyond the Horizon 


Deep in the Tennessee mountains the 
kids heard that the desks for their school 
were at the station. Soon the menfolk 
started down to fetch them. It was almost 
dark when they climbed back up the 
mountain carrying the desks on their shoul- 
ders, but the kids inspected them eagerly. 
The desks had been discarded by a New 
England school; they had scratches and 
inkstains. But they were real desks, the 
first the children had ever seen, and they 
were wonderful. Then and there they de- 
cided that although it was Friday, they 
must have school on Saturday. 

A desk might seem the least a child 
could expect, or need, in order to get an 
elementary schooling, but the Save the 
Children Federation—which sent the desks 
—knows that uncounted rural children do 
not go to school at all because of an even 
more primitive need, that of clothing to 
keep warm and shoes in which to walk to 
the schoolhouse. 

Last year the federation, collecting worn 
but useful clothing donated by prosperous 
urban children in 46 states, distributed gar- 
ments which made it possible for 50,000 
youngsters in the southern mountains, the 
Missouri Ozarks, and the Brazos Valley 
in Texas, to attend school. This year the 
figure probably will be doubled. 


{ Established in 1932 as the American 
member of the Save the Children Inter- 
national Union, with headquarters in Ge- 
neva, the federation has a philosophy 
unique among local welfare groups. It 
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British Official Photo from OWI 
Ally: The young prefect in an Eng- 
lish senior elementary school reads the 
story of America to his class—one re- 
sult of government efforts to find more 
effective measures of teaching United 
States history in British schools. 
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@ 100 proof, smooth, bottled in bond— 
that’s what has made Mount Vernon for 
years the patrician of American ryes. 

That’s why present supplies are 
limited—so you may have good 
whiskey continuously through the 
duration. 

With the distillery engaged in 
war production, present stocks 
must be distributed carefully, so 
come back later if your dealer 


has none now. 


THE SAME SQUARE WHISKEY 


* THIS 
WHISKEY ts 
+ REAR e aor 4 YEARS OLD 
100 PROOF 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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ORTH CAROLINA mills and 
N plants are humming—as 
management and labor, working to- 
gether in harmony and peace which 
characterizes the industrial life of 
the State, turn out a veritable stream 
of the materials of war. Day and 
night, night and day, the pace 
never falters . . . ships, airplanes, 
uniforms, lifeboats, munitions, vi- 
tal minerals, parachutes and scores 
upon scores of other necessary ar- 
ticles move in a never ending line 
to the far-flung battle fronts. 

There remain in North Caro- 
lina, however, a limited number of 
available manu- 





WAR BUSY NORTH CAROLINA — 


FACILITIES 





ufacturers having or able to pro- 
cure their own machinery. To such 
manufacturers and to those manu- 
facturers doing postwar planning, 
North Carolina offers a real oppor- 
tunity . . . climate affording year- 
round operation, hydro-electric 
power, intelligent labor, and geo- 
graphic location which places the 
least burden on the over-loaded 
transportation system of the nation. 

Write today for information, 
Address Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3124 Dept. of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


wines NORTH CAROLINA 
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works on the theory that America’s south- 
ern mountains are a vast and valuable res- 
ervoir of future manpower of the best 
United States stock. While the urban birth 
rate is steadily declining in many areas, in 
the mountains it is high—from four to five 
times the death rate, and is likely to re- 
main so. And since great numbers of moun- 
tain people migrate to urban areas every 
year to earn a living, their lack of educa- 
tion is a serious handicap, not only to 
themselves but to the communities in 
which they settle. The federation’s aim is 
to start them bravely and alertly over the 
mountain. 





RADIO 


Station AEF, Britain 


Radio has something for the boys in 
Britain, at last. Al Newman, one of News- 
WEEK’s correspondents abroad, tells what 


at means: 


It is no military secret that BBC pro- 
grams leave the average American G.I. 
colder than a top sergeant’s glare. This is 
no particular reflection on anybody with 
the possible exception of the top sergeant. 
The BBC seems to suit the Britisher on 
the street or in the camp. He would rise in 
righteous wrath and start assaulting cops 
if anybody dared sully his precious wire- 
less with advertisements for mouthwash. 

But to the Yank accustomed to elabo- 
rate displays of talent in lavish, advertis- 
ing-supported shows over four major net- 
works and countless independent stations, 
British broadcast is incredibly small time. 
Listening as I write this, I have, for in- 
stance, learned from the BBC two valu- 
able facts which undoubtedly will make 
later life happier: starfish can be stranded 
by the receding tide and survive till the 
next flood tide reaches them, and eels breed 
in the Sargasso Sea, preferably at a depth 
of 1,500 feet. 

In Britain you Pays your ten shillings a 
year license fee for your set (which com- 
pletely finances the BBC), and you TAKES 
your choice of two networks, the Home or 
the Forces. If you don’t like either you can 
turn your set to hell off. (I once made the 
mistake of bragging to a Britisher that in 
New York you had your choice of some 
fifteen different programs, and he pointed 
out that awfter all, old boy, you car only 
listen to one at a time.) Or you can listen 
to Germany, which is impossible on most 
sets here because lack of servicing has 
made them insensitive. Indeed, many of 
them have to be thumped from time to 
time like recalcitrant mules to keep them 
going at all. . : 

Nevertheless some sets can still get Das 
Reich. I have witnessed the strange spec- 
tacle of American fliers listening with 
pleasure to a program of Nazi jazz imme- 
diately before taking off to beat the living 
daylights out of a target in the immediate 
vicinity of the transmitter. 
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In fairness it must be said that the 
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LEK eee 
th United States forces have gotten more 
ata than their share of time in BBC pro- 
best grams. Command Performance and Mail 


eth Call are prominent features, but the whole 
United States Army here waits for 12:40 
five p.m. Sunday, when a transcribed Fred Al- 
len program, carefully denuded of adver- 


7 tising, takes the air. Unfortunately these 
oun- 
canned shows are usually pretty old, and 
very wf ‘ 
bane. many of Allen’s jokes are topical. Last 
y to Sunday’s was recorded from the week of 
. Washington’s birthday. 


There is no more disappointing experi- 
r the ence than introducing an Englishman to 
an Allen or Bob Hope show. He sits there, 
deadpan, as quip succeeds quip, and you 
think each succeeding joke will fetch him 
sure. But it never does. The only way to 
get revenge is to wait until an English 
ome comedian comes on and then sit there 
deadpan yourself—no great effort on the 
average—while he curls up and dies over 


ys i moldy wheezes which used to do no more 
Ews- than irritate you when you were a boy. 
what Thus, radiowise, east is east and: west 


is west. And last week, to the relief of prac- 

pro- tically everybody, they got a quiet divorce 

G.L with the hush-hush opening of the Ameri- 
his is can Forces network, first venture of its 
with kind in history, which took the air on the 

eant. afternoon of July 4. Here again the BBC 
er on showed its good will to the Yanks in pro- 


ise in viding transmitters and studios for the 
cops use of the Special Services section of the 
wire- United States Army, which stocks the new 
wash. chain from 5:45 to 10:30 each evening with 
labo- home news, sports reporters, and transcrip- 


ertis- tions of such favorites as Bob Hope, Bing 
- net- Crosby, Edgar Bergen, Kate Smith, and 


tions, top-flight American dance bands—any of 
time. which, as far as United States doughboys 
or in- are concerned, makes the best British 


valu- dance band sound like Ima Hick and his 
make Six Original Hoptoads from Corn Center, 
anded Iowa. 


ll the At this date nearly everything about the 
breed American Forces network is a military 


depth #J secret. Nobody will admit where the stu- 
dios are, and the locations of the low- 


ings a power transmitters, which are designed 
com- merely to cover the small areas thickest 
TAKES with troop concentrations, naturally are 
me or unmentionable. Thus most newspaper cor- 
yu can respondents treated the debut as a small 
Je the and routine story. But shrewder observers 
hat in who know the importance of radio in 
some # American life pronounced its creation the 
pinted most important morale move in_ this 
2 only #@ theater sinee the inception of the Stars and 
listen Stripes and Yank. 

| most 

g has ° 

by at Mercerized 

me to 


Any music publisher would give a lot 
them of notes (bank or musical) for Johnny 
Mercer’s exclusive services. At $3, he holds 
an enviable string of song-writing records 
) pam (mainly in the lyric department) . Of the 
Pains 500 he’s composed, 150 have been 
imme- @ published, and 50 are such sure-fire hits 
as “Lazybones,” “And the Angels Sing,” 
Jeepers Creepers,” “Pardon My Southern 
Accent,” and “Skylark.” One or another of 
his songs made the Hit Parade every week 











W hile 


Rubber was 
Plentiful 


REPRENE 


stood for Synthetic-Improved Products 


as and a half years before Pearl Harbor, Re- 
public announced synthetic-improved mechanical 
tubber products—branded “REPRENE.” After 
long research and actual field tests in 1937, these 
improvements had become so evident. that there 
was no hesitancy about adding synthetic products 
to the Republic line. + +© © 2 e¢ e 
‘““REPRENE” hose and belting were found to have 
characteristics never possible with natural rubber. 
Oil resistance was one. Others were resistance to 
light, heat and age. Since oil and grease and heat 
are common in most industrial uses, these syn- 
thetics then were compounded for new and dif- 
© For the prompt. efficient ferent products—packing and molded goods. Dur- 
attention so important teday ing the wat effort, new “REPRENE” products 
on needs for Republic Rubber . 
Products—as well as other ‘ave been developed which never could have been 
types of equipment—indus- practical with natural rubber. So, for over six years, 
try calls on the Republic = ““REPRENE” branded mechanical products have 


Distributor. His strategic lo- _ : ve oS . . 
. 4 : ving improv "i 
cation; Sghily: trinin y oe been giving improved service in many industries 


sonnel and complete facilities 
make him one of war indus- 
try’s most effective weapons 
against down time. 
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for a year straight. No fewer than ten, in- 
cluding the current “That Old Black 
Magic,” have held the No. 1 spot. 

But the records never.quite satisfied 
Mercer. He puts it this way: “I guess 
there is a little Hamlet in everyone. I’m 
a born exhibitionist.” Last month Mercer 
finally got a chance to exhibit himself on 
his own radio show, the summer substitute 
for the Bob Hope program (NBC Tues- 
days, 10 p.m. EWT). Appropriately la- 
beled Johnny Mercer’s Music Shop, it was 
just what Pepsodent ordered: a musical, 
humorous, homey half hour with popular 
appeal. His wit is far from Hope’s rapid- 
fire humor, but it gets by. Indeed, there 
were signs last week that Hollywood was 
interested in him. 


4 The acting bug bit Mercer at 17. He 
joined a theater group in his home town, 
Savannah, and the group was chosen to 
compete in David Belasco’s annual one- 


act play tournament in New York. The- 


Savannah group carried away the most- 
original-play prize, but they left behind 
on Broadway a stage-struck Mercer with- 
out a job for months. Finally he went 
home and whipped up a wispy little song 
titled “Out of Breath” and submitted it 
for The Garrick Gaieties. Though the song 
was accepted Mercer remained an unem- 
ployed actor. But he kept on writing songs. 

In 19382, Johnny won a Paul Whiteman 
audition as “a hot rhythm singer.” He 
joined the jazz king’s band, and it played 
such Mercer selections as “Here Come the 
British with a Bang! Bang!” and “Goody 
Goody.” Then Mercer got a break. His 
friend Hoagy Carmichael of “Stardust” 


fame had a couple of unsold tunes. They — 


combined the two, added Mercer lyrics 
and came up with “Lazybones” (a take- 
off on the Mercer temperament) . Its pop- 
ularity filled Mercer’s pockets with cash 
and he’s been turning out hits ever since. 
Two years ago, when Warner Brothers 
hired Mercer to work with Harold Arlen 
on thé score of a musical, the team wrote 
“Blues in the Night,” an American folk 
jazz classic comparable to “St. Louis 
Blues.” Now practically every tunesmith 
seeks Mercer’s services. 
. Though Mercer can’t read a note or play 
an instrument, he pecked out enough notes 
on a piano to produce “I’m an Old Cow 
Hand” and “Strip Polka” by himself. He 
is also capable of dreaming up downright 
turkeys. One he particularly tries to forget 
is “Every Time I Shave I Cut Myself 
With the Razor.” 


The Fifth Estate 


Washington radio newsmen last week 
won perhaps the last word victory of their 
fight for equal rights with the press—begun 
with a bang four years ago when, led by 
Fulton Lewis Jr., they crashed the Con- 
gressional press galleries. Hereafter, the 
White House announced, President Roose- 


velt’s press conference, which is attended - 


by both newspapermen and broadcasters, 
— be designated a “press and radio con- 
erence.” ‘ 


SPORTS 


Goody Goodding 


The nightingale can stay in Berkeley 
Square. Dover can claim priorities on all 
postwar bluebirds. Brooklyn—the greatest 
borough on the globe—has a songbird of 
its own—Miss Gladys Goodding. 

High up in a photographer’s cage which 
hangs from the upper tier of Ebbets Field 
near first base, Miss Goodding pumps out 
rhythms before game time, between dou- 
ble-headers, and after the final out as the 
fans stream out of the stadium. Her reper- 
toire spans “Ave Maria” to “Murder, He 
Says.” She is responsible for the music of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” the occa- 
sional chimes, and the doleful strains of 
“The St. Louis Blues,” impishly played 
after the Cardinals have beaten the Dodg- 
ers. Another sly musical dig at Dem 
Bums comes after a particularly bad per- 
formance on the field—“You Made Me 
What I Am Today.” 

By rough estimate, Miss Goodding has 
played the national anthem as often as 
Lucy Monroe has sung it (1,776 at last 
count)—for the jovial, comfortably pro- 
portioned woman is the No. 1 music 
maker of sport. Now in her sophomore 
year at Ebbets Field, she has also spent 
six years in Madison Square Garden, tune- 





Music maker for Dem Bums: Miss Gladys Goodding at the organ 
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fully entertaining basketball crowds, 
hockey fans (the attendants who sweep 
the ice between the periods skate to her 
songs), and the fight mob. The two or- 
gans she plays at these two sports arenas 
are the largest permanent Hammond in- 
stallations in the world. 

Brown-haired and_ gray-eyed, Miss 
Goodding, by no means a girl, is girlish 
about her age. “I'll be 83 next Michael- 
mas,” she spoofs, but admits having a son 
and daughter, Robert and Maxine Beck, 
each old enough to be married. Her boy 
is in the Army. She raised the children 
herself (she was separated from her hus- 
band years ago) . 

When Miss Goodding reached New 
York from Missouri in 1921, her ambition 
was to sing in light opera or musical com- 
edy, but the costs of bringing up a family 
forced her to become organ accompanist 
for the silent films. When talkies came 
in, she went out, and, believing live music 
was doomed, she found an assortment 
of nonmusical jobs—from waitress to 
woman detective—to tide her through the 
depression. 

But Miss Goodding wasn’t through with 
music, or vice versa. Six years ago she 
started playing the newly installed organ 
in Madison Square Garden at Sunday 
amateur hockey games. She soon took over 
the other dates and ever since has been 
that Sport Mecca’s Queen of Song. 6it- 
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Lasr SarueDAay 

WAS THE PROUDEST 
DAY OF MV LIFES” 


THE DAY my Bill went off to war, he 
held me tight as he kissed me good-bye | 
and he said, “So long, little Allie— 
you're the head of our family now!” 


If you knew Bill—well, you'd see why 
winning this war is so important to me! 
I think of him every day when I take 
my placein the shop—and my work so far 
has passed inspection with flying colors! 


And last Saturday, when they handed 
me my first pay envelope, I did some- 
thing I’ve been thinking about quite a 
bit, lately . . . ever since I read some- 
where that “The future belongs to those 
who prepare for it.” 


I paid the first premium on some in- 
surance on my life—so that little Janie 
and Bobby will be sure of the future Bill 
and I have in our hearts for them... 


. 


If you’re single, without dependents, your 
basic life insurance need is a small policy to 
cover final expenses and burial. But if you 
have dependents, such as an elderly father 
or mother, chances are you need life insur- 
ance for their protection—perhaps with 
an income for your own retirement later. 




































Life Insurance Suggestions for the Woman War Worker 


Perhaps you are married, with children, 
and your husband has gone away to wat. 
In that case, have you considered that dur- 
ing the war period your own need for life 
insurance may be almost as great as your 
husband’s was formerly, when he was the 
family’s sole support? 


A Mutual Company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS 
TO THOSE WHO 
PREPARE FOR IT 


if you are married and helping your 
husband with the support of your family, 
it is wise for each of you to take out life 
insurance in proportion to your con- 
tribution to the family income. 

Your Prudential representative will 
gladly advise you on any of these plans, 





AS A SERVICE to the government 
and to you, Prudential represent- 
atives sell War Savings Stamps. 
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Buy War Bonds 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Me. MANUFACTURER 
How About Including 


HAWAII 
in Your Post-War Market? 


‘We can fit into your National 
Advertising Program Now 
with Service, and after the 
‘War as your Sales Repre- 
sentatives. We are Service 
Engineers. 

Executive Vice-President 
now on mainland, who may 
be interviewed at your con- 
venience. Write care News- 
week, New York City. 
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ting at the northwest side of the Garden, 
she attracted a following of her own. The 
hockey addicts in the balcony overhead 
(Sections 319-20) yelled down their re- 
quests, and Miss Goodding obliged. The 
$19-20 gang became so fond of her that at 
the end of last season they chipped in to 
buy her a corsage and a bracelet. The 
flowers have faded, and most of the boys 
are in uniform, but she wears the inscribed 
bracelet with pride. 

As a matter of fact, one of her balcony 
friends introduced her to Ebbets Field. A 
Dodger fan, he felt that anything super 
should be in Brooklyn and told her so. She 
wrote President Larry MacPhail (now 


‘lieutenant colonel), and that colorful in- 


novator duly installed an organ and a 
happy Gladys Goodding (she likes foot- 
ball, is amazed at basketball, scared of 
rough hockey, aches with the boxers, and 
loves baseball) . 

Nervous at her new job, she is grateful 
to Hilda Chester, the grande dame of 
Dodger fandom, and Outfielder Joe Med- 
wick for their first two friendly gestures. 
Miss Chester wrote her a welcome note 
gathering her to the collective bosom of 
the club. Medwick was the first to ask for 
a request number: “Intermezzo.” 

Since her Dodger debut, Miss Goodding 
has made many ballplayer friends and 
played many requests. Manager Leo 
Durocher, perhaps because of his punc- 
tured ear, doesn’t seem to care for music 
at all. Miss Goodding believes he is too 
wrapped up in the team and the game. 

_ At home (she lives in a midtown Man- 
hattan hotel with Teakwood, a Chinese 
chow), Miss Goodding is surrounded by 
unusual reflections of a catholic taste: a 


violin, a National League schedule, an 


organ, box scores, loads of books (sets of 
Mark Twain and James Whitcomb Riley) , 
a boxing program, and an enormous collec- 
tion of Oriental bric-a-brac of jade, walrus 
tusk, and teakwood (a traveling woman 
friend made her “China-conscious” some 
fifteen years ago). Also, over in a corner 
is a Braille machine, which is in daily use 
transcribing books for the blind for a local 
chapter of the American Red Cross. 

Other than going overseas to entertain 
the armed forces (she was one of the first 
to apply to the USO, but she hasn’t had 
an answer yet), she’d like nothing better 
than to have the Brooklyn team (“we” in 
her parlance) win the pennant so that she 
could play “Happy Days Are Here Again” 
—but from the heart. 


q Last Saturday, a brief player strike over 
the suspension of Bobo Newsom by Man- 
ager Durocher threatened to cancel the 
day’s game. Durocher finally managed to 
get the team on the field, and still sizzling 
they gave vent to their anger at the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. The babbling Brooks 
blasted four pitchers for 20 hits, and won 
by the lop-sided score of 23-6. joyed, 
Miss Goodding broke into “Running Wild.” 
Impartial observers feel the team can win 
ee ee = ge the 
mad. 
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MUSIC 


Rhapsody in Red 


On the Fourth of July Moscow helped 
celebrate our Independence Day with a 
gala concert of American music. NEws- 
wEEK and CBS correspondent, Bill Downs, 
attended, and the following is his report of 
the historical event: 


Moscow critics are trying to decide 
whether the first concert of all-American 
music in the history of the Soviet Union 
had greater musical or political signifi- 
cance. The political facet was distinguished 
through the attendance of Maxim Litvi- 
noff, United States Ambassador William H. 
Standley, and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, 
the British envoy. Musically, the concert 
was distinguished for the first public play- 
ing by a Russian orchestra of Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” Also, Shostakovich 
arranged “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home” in a way that was surprisingly 
straight, simple, and tuneful for all his 
modernism, but exceedingly short. 

Moscow’s staid Conservatorium—which 
represents to the Russian capital what 
Queen’s Hall meant to London and what 
Carnegie Hall means to New York—had 
one of its biggest audiences of the war. 
But it was not a long-haired crowd. There 
were a lot of youngsters—Russian versions 
of the hepcat, who looked about the same 
as American jitterbugs. Obviously, this 
was the first time many had attended the 
Conservatorium. Alexander Tzfasman, who 
leads the best-known band, has as faithful 
a following as any swing master in Amer- 
ica. Incidentally, “swing” has not yet en- 
tered Russia’s musical vocabulary. But 
this can be expected as a musical postwar 
development, for the Soviet citizen dotes 
on American dance tunes. 

It was an expectant audience when 
Nathan Rachlin walked to the podium. 
Rachlin, a popular conductor, is considered 





new school. However, his style is exceed- « 


ingly distracting. His conducting nears 
caricature, with great shakings of the head, 
gruntings and groanings audible in the 
first half-dozen rows of the audience, and 
heroic posturings which one American de- 
fined as “University of Southern California 
cheer-leading school of conducting.” 

The musical commentator of the eve- 
ning announced the first piece as Roy 
Harris’s “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home—With Victory.” That “With Vic- 
tory” is a good indication of how the 
ordinary Russian is thinking these days. 
The State Symphony Orchestra swung 
bravely into the Harris composition, but 
it soon became evident that his disso- 
nances and difficult rhythms made it more 
of a struggle than a pleasure. The au- 
dience was a little puzzled but applauded 
vigorously, and the commentator next an- 
nounced three American folk songs, where- 
after on walked the dark and buxom Na- 
talia Schpiller. : 

She is one of Russia’s best sopranos, 
and her high and flexible voice proceeded 
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to bring down the house with excellent in- 
terpretations of “Weeping, Sad, and Lone- 
ly” and “Old Folks at Home.” The Rus- 
sian translations were exceedingly good. 
The mood of the Negro spirituals is easily 
understandable and adaptable to Russian 
artists and audiences, whose most-loved 
folk song is the “Volga Boatmen.” The 
last “folk song” turned out to be the last 
war waltz, “Till We Meet Again,” but no 
one cared particularly whether it was a 
folk song or not for the arrangement and 
Schpiller’s singing left the audience shout- 
ing for more. 

- The first half of the program was com- 
pleted by the orchestra’s playing Samuel 
Barber’s “Overture to the School for Scan- 
dal.” Now everyone was much more at 
home. -Barber’s phrasing is surprisingly 
like Shostakovich’s—and anything ap- | 
proaching him is OK with the Russian au- 
diences. 

Jazzhounds in the audience sat up ex- — 
pectantly after intermission, for Tzfas- 
man’s band moved in among the regular 
symphony with clarinets and saxophones. | 

They probably were the first saxophones 
ever played in the Conservatorium, The 
youngsters: gave loud cheers and applause 
when Tzfasman himself appeared to play 
the piano part. The “Rhapsody” was all in 
all worthily performed with a not unpleas- 
ant slowing down in many parts, giving §§ Chu-( 











Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. Rachlin’s interpretation of Gershwin’s 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: SChieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 moodiness and contrasting with the so- [i Ganron 
‘ phisticated polish usually applied in Amer- J other ; 
ica. : play b 
Then came the Shostakovich arrange- tion. a 
ment of “When Johnny,” etc., followed by  @ anvhox 


an entirely too operatic and formal pres- the As 
entation of Kern’s “Ol? Man River” by §§ write ; 
the opera baritone Panteleimon Nortsoff. What 
The Soviet audience, generally familiar 9 yong. 
with Robeson’s singing of the riparian Gi Jey. 
epic, didn’t like it much. But the first Mayb 
playing of Walter Piston’s ballet suite Bij. fo, 
“The Incredible Flutist” drew almost as fo. aj] 
much applause as the “Rhapsody,” al- 
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though there were murmurs from some played 
youngsters who expected to hear all jazz. “onde 
THERE BY * All in all, American music stood the BH ihe }, 


test of a critical Russian audience who [i ih;. ,, 
turned out on America’s Independence 


Kemble 


Day to hear the latest developments in — 

Tl M E musical culture from the United States. ies 
win F 

Chu-Chu the Statistician of che 


Somebody besides Oscar Levant played 
Gershwin at the Lewisohn Stadium’s an- 
nual all-Gershwin concert last week in New @§ ogy 
York. And played him with the dash and little 
fire which once made the composer him- 
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Chu-Chi played his 74th “Rhapsody” 


Sanroma, or Thibaud could get himself an- 
other accompanist. Again, when he was to 
play before the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, a member said he would resign before 
anybody with that name made sacrilege of 
the Association’s sacred halls. Ladies still 
write in and say he ought to be ashamed. 
What they don’t understand, sighs San- 
roma, is that in Spanish-speaking countries 
Jess is as common a first name as John. 
Maybe, he says hopefully, they would set- 
tle for Chu-Chu, which is the nickname 
for all good Jesuses.* 

Sanroma lives in Boston now and has 
played with the Boston Symphony more 
than any other soloist. And besides being 
the best-known Puerto Rican musician in 
this country, he is known to phonograph- 
record collectors as one of the most pro- 
lific of Victor artists. He has made sixteen 
albums in all—everything from the Gersh- 
win Rhapsody and Concerto to all kinds 
of chamber music. 

His performance at the- Stadium last 
week was, incidentally, his 290th with or- 
chestra, his 74th rendition of the’ Rhap- 
sody, and his 17th of the Concerto. A gay 
little man who adores making bad puns, 
Sanromé—underneath his pianistic fervor 
—is a bookkeeper. at heart. In four little 
black books he keeps track of everything: 
one for chamber-music performances, one 
for orchestra, one for recordings, and one 
which tells everywhere and when he has 
Played. For example, in twenty perfor- 
mances in the last two months Sanroma 








“His full name is Jesis Maria del Carmen 
aA pe Sanroma y Torra de la Riba 
Porta Ripoll y Ramos Viader Casanovas y Gay. 
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If you stop one happy-looking pipe- 4a - 
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has given eleven different works complete 
with orchestra. He can tell a radio engineer 
that it takes him fifteen minutes to play a 
certain Bach Two Piano Concerto in C— 
provided, of course, that the first 166 meas- 
ures of 4-4 time are played with the met- 
ronome set at 104 to the quarter note. 


RECORD WEEK. 


Tcuatkovsky: Manrrep. Fabien Sevit- 
zky and the Indianapolis Symphony. Vic- 
tor. Seven 12-inch records in album, $7.50. 
A first recording of the Russian compos- 
er’s setting of Byron’s dramatic verse. 
Tchaikovsky addicts will adore the first 
movement but many find the last three 
something of a labor of love. Running 
time: about an hour. 


Boropin: SympHony No. 2. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. Columbia. Four 12-inch records in 
album, $4.50. This should have been top- 
notch. A new recording of the symphony 
was needed, and Mitropoulos has all the 
necessary color and fire. But Columbia’s 
sound engineers, alas, must have eaten 
hominy grits for breakfast. 


BEETHOVEN: STRING Quartet No. 12 IN 
E-Fiat. Budapest String Quartet. Colum- 
bia. Five 12-inch records in album, $5.50. 
This album is part of Columbia’s project 
of replacing its recordings of Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s quartets. One of the so-called 
incomprehensible last five, this quartet 
is instead simple and charming, and the 
Budapest turns in its usual matchless per- 
formance. 
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Christ in Majesty in stained glass at the National Cathedral 


ART 








Art Ex Cathedra 


In the Old World only the rats in under- 
ground vaults are in a position to see the 
magnificent stained-glass windows of the 
great cathedrals. The New World, on the 
other hand, not only has left its windows 
intact; it is fashioning more. Last week the 
National Cathedral* in Washington, the 
half-finished neo-Gothic pile of the Epis- 
copal Church on Mount Saint Alban, dedi- 
cated three new stained-glass windows 
which some authorities consider the most 
important in the United States. 

Certainly they are the most important 
in the cathedral. Placed high in the apse 
the three 24- by 11-foot windows are de- 
signed in heroic scale to be effective one- 
tenth of a mile away—which will be the 
west and main entrance of the cathedral 
when completed. Consequently it is from 
a distance that the simple and formalized 
(although not distorted) design falls in- 
to the most graceful lines, and the col- 
ors, predominantly blue and red, gleam 
with a gemlike brilliance comparable to 
stained glass of the earliest and best medi- 
eval periods, the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. 

The chief and center window, portray- 
ing Christ in Majesty, has His twice life- 
sized figure in commanding pose, robed in 
a sapphire blue mantle with gold under- 
garment. His right hand is raised in bene- 





“Officially the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. 
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diction and His left holds the orb o 
symbol of divinity. On His head is the 
gold crown of the King of Glory. In the 
side lancets are kneeling angels and sera. 
phim adoring Him, while the tracery con. 
tains the alpha and omega signifying that 
the beginning and end of all things are in 
God. The other two windows, to the left 
and right, portray the Resurrection and 
the Crucifixion. 


{ The joint creators of these windows are 
Wilbur Herbert Burnham and Joseph 
Gardiner Reynolds Jr., artists .who sep. 
arately have made windows for this cathe. 
dral, the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York, Riverside Church, New 
York, and many others. Two of the hand. 
ful of artists who are responsible for the 
contemporary renaissance of stained glass, 
these men, both Bostonians and now mid- 
dle-aged, began their careers as apprentices 
in the same studio and have since been 
friendly rivals with similar ideals. Realiz- 
ing that story telling in glass must always 
be secondary to color effects, they long 
ago turned their backs on the pictorialism 
so popular in the early part of the century 
and returned for inspiration to early me- 
dieval glass, with its symbolism and ab. 
stract design. 

They also returned to medieval meth- 
ods. Of course a few modern conveniences 
have been added: gas and electricity in- 
stead of charcoal for heating the soldering 
irons; the diamond or steel wheel instead 
of a red-hot iron to cut the glass; careful 
chemical calculations instead of accident 
to achieve bubbling and other irregular:- 
ties in the glass. 

Otherwise the procedure is centuries old. 
A preliminary design in water color serves 
as working model. From it the artist draws 
two cartoons (full-sized drawings in black 
and white) . One of these, on heavy paper, 
is cut into patterns for the glass with a 
double-bladed knife which trims off paper 
where the leading will be. Using the water- 
color design as a guide, the colored glass 
is then selected and cut to the patterns. 
The colored glass is no problem for the 
stained-glass artist. He buys it already 
made of common sand and common metals 
fused together. 

And he further colors the glass only 
with a black and opaque glass pigment 
composed of finely ground glass and metal- 
lic oxides. After the cut pieces of colored 
glass are placed on the one intact cartoon, 
he uses this paint to trace the main out- 
lines of form and design. The lines are 
made permanent by firing in the kiln. Next 
the pieces of glass are assembled on 4 
plate-glass easel, waxed together and 
placed before the light so that the artist, 
using the same pigment, can put in the 
shading. Another baking follows. Then the 
pieces of glass are leaded together, the 
joints of the leads are soldered, the fir- 
ished sections are made weather- and water 
proof with cement. Finally, the window » 
installed. For the National Cathedral’ 
apse windows, the process took almost two 
years. 
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Fine Stores will have 
Fine Air Conditioning 


It is the “air” of a store which 
determines its clientele. What 
has long been just a figure of 
speech will become a literal fact 
in the future—the post-war 
future. ° 

Air Conditioning of shops 
—small and large alike—is com- 
ing as surely as popular pref- 
erence for air travel. Only the 
circumstance of war delays it. 

Worthington engineering is 
pointed toward that day. The 
technical knowledge now applied 
to the creation of super-stratos- 
phere conditions for aviation 


engine testing will move on to 
peace-time accomplishments. 
Better, more adaptable and eco- 
nomical Air Conditioning units 
will result. They will be one of the 
beneficial by-products of war. 

Business, like industry, will 
reap the rewards. For Air Con- 
ditioning has already proved 
itself a sales asset as well as a 
major factor in working effici- 
ency. And through a nation- 
wide network of Worthington 
Distributors it will be quickly 
available to all. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, HARRISON, N. J. 
District Offices and Representatives in Prificipal Cities 


WORTHINGTON ATR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
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The Taft has been granted 
recognition by experienced 
travelers. They have fully 
recognized our ability to 
provide all those services 
a New York visitor demands 


to make his trip perfect! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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The Pipe that makes a Good 
Tobacco Taste Better .. . 


Men who choose tobaccos with 

care—make Royalton their pipe 

preference. For t ey know t 
good tobacco this supe 
ood tobacco and thi rh 

pipe complement each other to 
te rd the utmost in 

smoking satisfaction. 


Wherever Better Pipes are Sold... 





© 1043, Henry Leonard & Thomas, Inc., Qeone Pk., N. ¥. 
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NEWSWEEK’s July 5 cover won this Patriotic Cross in national contest 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
Long May It Wave 


Again the flags waved from every maga- 
zine stand. And when the Fourth of July 
was over, the Patriotic Service Crosses 
of the United States Flag Association went 
to these winners in the second national 
magazine flag cover competition: 


Weekly: NewsweEex (photograph); 
The United States News (painting) . 

Monthly: Glamour (photograph) ; Wom- 
an’s Day (painting) . 

Organization and Trade: Banking (pho- 
tograph); Motorship (painting). 

House Organs-Misc.: News and Views 
(photograph) ; Steel Horizons (painting) . 


The Cross of Honor medal, highest dec- 
oration, was given News and Views, pub- 
lished by the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





Uncle Don Francisco 


- In the pea-green hush of the Waldorf- 
Astoria’s Jansen Suite, visiting Brazilian 
editors ate alligator pears, a nostalgic 
touch provided by the Rockefeller commit- 
tee. Dazed with good will after a five-week 
tour of American and Canadian war-pro- 
duction cities, they could only smile sadly 
at an itemized account of inter-American 
publicity triumphs, reeled off (in Michi- 
ganese) by Don Francisco, director of 
the committee’s radio division. But eleven 
pairs of jet eyes glowed when Dr. Beli- 
sario de Souza of the Rio de Janeiro Jornal 
do. Brasil respended in his own sizzling 
tongue, making airy lace out of a Walter 
Winchell motif: “Never above you, never 
below you, always side by side.” 


Musing on this sentiment, the junket 
last week moved on from New York to 
Washington. There more explorations be- 
hind the looking glass were scheduled be- 
fore the editors winged homeward via 
Pan American Airways in lots of three. 
Exactly what impression they will take 
away with them remained a mystery. The 
Los Angeles zoot-suit fracas and the De 
troit race riots, an oversized bolus for 
Brazilians to swallow, were murmured 
away as “regrettable incidents.” The edi- 
tors revealed that an impending shortage 
of newsprint in Brazil.is being countered 
in part by using native pulp. They con- 
fessed themselves happy under the Vargas 
“code of ethics” for the press, a euphe- 
mism for government control. American 
girls, they gurgled amiably, are “muito 
formosas” (“very lovely”) . Otherwise they 
were mum. 


4] Don Francisco’s name has caused no 
little confusion since he became a tool of 
amity for Uncle Sam. Latin Americans are 
puzzled because in Spanish “Don” means 
“Mister” and “Francisco” is a common 
given name. (In Portuguese it’s the same, 
since “Dom” sounds like “Don.”) Touring 
South America the handsome 51-year-old 
former advertising agency head _ was 
dubbed “Don Francisco Quien,” or “Mis- 
ter Francis Whoozit.”.To complicate mat- 
ters Francisco, born and educated in 
Michigan, speaks little Spanish and no 
Portuguese. Of late he has been signing 
himself “Donald.” 


Wright in Wrong 


For sixteen years Frederick Heizet 
Wright, slight, spectacled, and Missouti- 
born, wrote headlines for The New Yor': 
Daily News and squeezed copy to fit th: 
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tabloid columns. But after hours, accord- 
ing to the FBI, Wright was somebody 
else: For ten years before Pearl Harbor, 
at $300 to $400 a month, he worked for the 
supremacy of Nippon Seishin, the “Spirit 
of Japan.” 

Indicted last week, he was let out on 
$5,000 bail. He must face charges that 
(a) he edited Japanese consular speeches, 
(b) spied on the China Defense Supplies 
Corp. on pretense of reporting, and (c) 
slipped one pro-Japanese article into The 
Sunday News in 1933, all without notify- 
ing the State Department that he was a 
foreign agent. The News didn’t know it,- 
either. 

Divorced several years ago from a girl 
with strong leftist sympathies, the 40- 
year-old Wright had since lived quietly 
with his father, who registered as a Japa- 
nese agent in 1938 but was inactive. If 
convicted of all the present charges, the 
son could get a dozen years in prison. 








Government vs. AP 


From the seventeenth-story window 
Judge Learned Hand stared briefly down 
st into the dirty clutter of Canal Street. Then 
he nodded at Judge Augustus Hand, his 
cousin, and Judge Thomas Swan. The Fed- 





POPP 


junket § eral “expediting court” was ready to hear 
ork tof arguments for summary judgment (de- 
ns be-§ cision without trial) in the antitrust case 
ed be-@ of the United States vs. the Associated 
‘d vialg Press (NEwswEeEK, June 7). 

three. Charles B. Rugg, special assistant to the 
1 take § Attorney General, spun the government’s 
y. The § four-point case against the AP: (1) AP 
he De-§ members keep local news, to local detri- 
us for} ment, within the AP family; (2) a minority 
rmured # (Col. Robert McCormick’s Chicago Trib- 
he edi-# une), by proxy vote control, can bar new 
1ortage | members (Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun) 
intered § and thus stifle competition; (8) AP has a 
y con-— cartel tie-up with the Canadian Press; (4) 
Vargas § Wide World, wholly owned AP subsidiary, 
euphe- J denies picture service to non-members. 
nerican With clockwork precision, Timothy 
“muito Pfeiffer, for the AP, denied it point by 
se they § point. In addition, he predicted that if AP 

is thrown open to anybody, it will become 

sed no * public utility, subject to regulation, 
tool af which would infringe on the Constitutional 
hg « rights of a free press. Pointedly he added: 
gato This case reeks of The Chicago Sun.” 
east Reserving their decision after six hours 
agains. of argument, the judges slipped out to a 
Touring cold supper. The general opinion was that 
rear-oldg the case will land in the Supreme Court. 
d was ° : 
- “Mis | Davis’s Patient 
“A i gs The patient lay pale and wheezing from 
and no the shock of amputation at the hands of 
signingy COUsTessmen on a surgical spree. But 


Elmer Davis, despite the nightmare of see- 
ing his OWI domestic branch lopped down 
to a mere Washington news bureau, kept 
himself in hand. And when Food Admin- 
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“ pfevent it from rebounding and 


“SOME PEOPLE 
ARE ALWAYS 
HAVING 
TIRE TROUBLE” 


“YES... 
OVER 25,000,000 

CAR OWNERS 

HAVE NEVER HAD THEIR 
SHOCK ABSORBERS INSPECTED” 








TIRES and SHOCK ABSORBERS 
are CLOSELY RELATED / 


@ Many, many tires come to an untimely 
end, long before they should... because the 
Shock Absorbers on the automobile have 
been completely neglected. 

Shock Absorbers are most important in 
determining tire life...they absorb the tre- 
mendous impact of the load, and 


wearing the tires. Shock Absorbers 
help prevent skidding and sway- 
ing, thereby eliminating many cost- 





ly accidents; they provide many kinds of 
riding comfort. 

All types of Shock Absorbers should be 
inspected and refilled every 5000 miles; 
those that are worn out and useless should 
be replaced with new Monroes. 

Visit your service man; he will 
gladly inspect your Shock Absorb- 
ers...he wants to help you save 
your tires. Monroe Auto Equip- 
ment Company, Monroe, Michigan. 


“Be sure to have your Shock Absorbers inspected regularly” 


Heizerj 'strator Marvin Jones, mindful of the half- 
issouri-§ 4ozen educational films that the OWI had 
w Yor! @ Produced for the Commodity Credit Corp., 
. fit the § sweetly suggested an even-Stephen distri- 








SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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bution of now idle cameras and unused 
celluloid among the stricken agency’s gov- 
ernment clients, Davis wrote back: 


Dear Judge Jones: I appreciate your 
courtesy in not wanting to cast lots for our 
raiment, but must ask you to wait until it 
can be duly devised by the regular testa- 
mentary process. We are going to get the 
relatives together and read the will just as 
soon as possible, but the hearse has not yet 
come back from the cemetery, and we feel 
that we ought to have a chance to open the 
windows in the parlor and let the smell of 
tuberoses blow out. Be assured that we will 
get all possible claimants together as soon 
as possible, and hope that it will not be 
necessary to cut any of them off with one 
dollar and a solemn curse. Cordially, Elmer 
Davis. 


q Actually the domestic OWI is not dead 
at all. Rather, it faces a long convalescence 
minus legs and arms. Taking stock with 
his new domestic director, Palmer Hoyt, 
publisher of The Portland Oregonian, Da- 
vis figured it will take $500,000 of the 
$2,750,000 begrudged by Congress just to 
liquidate 62 field offices and publications, 
graphics and printing bureaus. Meanwhile 
Lowell Mellett, unsalaried chief of the 
OWI’s defunct movie bureau, resigned 
last week and returned full time to his 
regular $10,000-a-year job as a White 
House administrative assistant. With a 
$1,000,000 budget cut to $50,000, he had 
no choice. 


{ Hoyt revealed the OWI’s new concilia- 
tory trend by appointing an advisory com- 
mittee of nine newspaper editors, charged 
with keeping the new director to his 
avowed intention of working “entirely 
through the accepted media of informa- 
tion.” Hoyt denied that he had manu- 
factured another “front” committee. But 
one who didn’t like it, Dean Carl W. Ack- 
erman of the Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism, called upon Roy A. Roberts (Kan- 
sas City Star), president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, to resign 


from the committee because “your judg- 
ment and opinion (as ASNE head) should 
be above the influence of official pressure.” 
But the fat and forthright Roberts stayed 
on the committee, and thus told off the 
worried dean: “If the time ever comes 
when giving all possible service to the 
war effort is incompatible with the presi- 
dency of the ASNE, then the God-given 
right of every American to resign, tell why, 
and raise hell remains . . . I will not pre- 
judge any war effort in advance as all 


bad.” 


The Geographic Requests . . . 


In a buff brick structure, five blocks 
from the White House and very much 
farther from Grub Street, lives the para- 
gon of long-run American magazine hits. 
Here, in cool chambers potent with assets, 
dignity, and elephant tusks, Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor gets, out his National Geo- 
graphic Magazine each month for 1,250,- 
000 readers. 

The Geographic has boomed with the 
war. Its 28-year-old separate press service 
now keeps 550 newspapers informed on the 
flora and fauna of global battlefields. The 
familiar Geographic School Bulletin does 
likewise for 31,000 devoted teachers and 
students. The magazine itself continues to 
present photo-with-commentary accounts 
of a physical world neither Wordsworth’s 
nor Humboldt’s, but somewhere between. 

But even the Geographic is not draft- 
proof. More than 200 editorial and clerical 
workers now march behind the Stars and 
Stripes instead of their own blue (for sky) 
-brown (earth) -green (sea) flag. On 
July 1, to ease the resulting pressure, the 
Geographic did something that no other 
publication would dream of. To an experi- 
mental block of 100,000 members Dr. 
Grosvenor calmly suggested that 1944 dues 
be paid now so as to lighten year-end 
billings. Four ‘days later 2,000 favorable 
replies had already come in. The natural- 
ist-editor wore a pleased smile. 








Disney collaborates 


MOVIES 


Saludos Seversky 





Fifteen months ago, when Walt Disney 
made a 20,000-mile aerial tour of South 
America in the name of Pan American 
amity and a film called “Saludos Amigos,” 
he became an almost fanatical aviation fan, 
The publication of Alexander P. de Sever- 
sky’s “Victory Through Air Power” de- 
cided Disney that the prophetic major was 
the man he had been looking for. Their re- 

-sultant collaboration on a feature-length 
and Technicolored translation of the best 
seller and aeronautical storm center is not 
only an unusual film, as Hollywood movies 
go, but a remarkably plausible and excit- 
ing example. of the persuasion of camera 
animation in the allied fields of propaganda 
and education. 

Again, as in “The Reluctant Dragon” 
and “Saludos Amigos,” Disney artfully 
blends “live action” with his animation. 
Dedicated to Brig. Gen. Billy Mitchell, the 
film opens with a newsreel tribute to the 
flier who foresaw the present war and the 
vital importance of air power and was 
laughed at for his prescience. “But we have 
always been saved by men of vision and 
courage,” intones the sound track, referring 
to Brig. Gen. Mitchell, of course, but just 
possibly rolling its mechanical eyes at the 
Russian-born Seversky as the current 
prophet without honor in this, his adopted 
country. 

“Victory Through Air Power” flashes 
back to the Wright brothers’ 120-foot flight 
(with the bicycle-chain driven propellers 
churning at nearly 340 revolutions per min- 
ute) at Kitty Hawk on Dec. 17, 1903, to 
highlight aviation’s gigantic strides in a 
40-year span with the typical Disney wit 
and, a scientific regard for the aeronautical 
facts. 

Less than halfway through the film’s 65- 
minute running time Seversky himself 
takes over the narrative with chart and 








with Seversky to show vast bombers over Tokyo, ending shipping bottl 


© Walt Disney Production 
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map and an understandable tendency to 
hog the limelight. Gesticulating with obvi- 
ous sincerity and a Continental flair-for the 
dramatic, Seversky presents his major 
premise that a stepped-up air force, al- 
most unaided, can win the war by hedge- 
hopping navies and panzer divisions to 
cripple enemy resistance at its vulnerable 
industrial heart. 

Between Disney and Seversky both the 
tactical and strategical problems of air war- 
fare become Simon simple (very possibly, 
too simple). Our own supply lines are 
stretched dangerously and interminably 
around the world. Japan is a stumpy-mus- 
cled octopus with its suburban tentacles 
slithering past the Philippines to cup the 
islands of the South Pacific (at least, un- 
til General MacArthur reports otherwise) . 
Germany is an iron wheel, with the short 
spokes of its supply lines representing flexi- 
ble resistance to ground force chippings on 
its perimeter. Bomb the wheel at its hub, 
says Seversky; bomb the octopus at its 
head, and then the outer defenses will 
crumble. 


q While the film skirts some of the sharp 
edges that prodded official circles in book 
form, it is a one-way street that still 
offers a fertile field for controversy, prin- 
cipally in the author’s plea for a unified 
and independent air force; his dismissal of 
the aircraft carrier in favor of stupendously 
long-range bombers; his claim that Tokyo 
can be devastated by raiders based on 
Alaska. More topically the film ignores the 
tremendous progress of anti-aircraft and 
fighter defense, particularly in the Euro- 
pean theater. The communiqués from this 
aerial sector emphasize the rising cost of 
bombing day by day, though naturally 
not so graphically as on the screen. 





Warners’ Ouija 


All Hollywood prides itself on keeping a 
vigilant digit on the public pulse, but it is 
usually Warner Brothers who amplify the 
sensitive finger with a spot of crystal gaz- 
ing. Thus Warners came up with “Casa- 
blanca” when the Allies were landing in 
Africa; their release of “Mission to Mos- 
cow” coincided with former Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies’s second Mission; and 
“Action in the North Atlantic” appeared 
with the turning of the tide against the 
U-boats. 

By setting “Background to Danger” in 
Turkey, the studio may also maintain its 
percentage at the political ouija board, al- 
though it has slipped several notches in 
the matter of dramatic execution. Based 





















screen play is, however, standard Grade B 
cops-and-robbers melodrama which is 
up for the occasion in the sinis- 
ter cloak of espionage. George Raft and 
Peter Lorre do the masterminding for our 
ide, and Sydney Greenstreet (faintly dis- 
guised with a mustache) breathes sibilant 
brimstone for the Nazis. Most of the ex- 
citement, however, is a matter of slug- 
ging in the clichés. 
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on Eric Ambler’s excellent thriller, the - 





The one-time easy answer—“get more machines and put on more 
men”— isn’t so easy nowadays. Yet there are two practical avail- 
able answers right now, as HECKER is demonstrating in scores of 
blue-chip war plants. 

The first, of course, is improved production tools—jigs and 
fixtures of better design and construction. HECKER tool engineers 
and tool makers are putting both SPEED and ACCURACY into 
these tools to show results on your production line in higher 
volume of quality output. 

But the second HECKER answer to getting out more work is 
production plant layout. The purpose of this service is to cut the 
time and carry between processes, and give you the savings in more 
production. 

In both of these services, HECKER specialists have the important 
advantage of direct and continuous contact with heavy volume 
production of precision parts for aircraft in the HECKER fabrica- 
tion plants. In a practical sense, they have an “efficiency laboratory” 
not more than five minutes away. 

Your queries are invited, by correspondence or personal contact. 
Let us know when a Project Engineer can see you. 

Address A. W. Hecker, 

1992 East 66th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

517 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The booklet, “Tool- 
ing for Speed and 
Accuracy”, will be 
sent on request. 








DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES... FABRICATORS OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 
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could be sub: in water 
fc long periods without the slightest 
moisture penetration. But it’s true — 
when the package is wrapped with NO- 
OX-IDized Wrapper and dip-sealed 

| with NO-OX-ID. 

' The story of how NO-OX-ID pro- 
tected metal parts are delivered at over- 
seas repair depots in rust-free condition 
has been related many times. These ship- 
ments resist corrosive conditions - 
ing from exposure to moisture vapor and 
damage caused by traveling through salt 

_ atmosphere, dust, and corrosive fumes. 

If you are 0 YR pen oe shippi 
products (metal, food, or other materials 
which are subject to moisture vapor 
deterioration, there is a NO-OX-ID 
combination which can be formulated 
for you. Dearborn Chemical peer. 
NO-OX-ID Division, 310 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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A Voice From.the Bureaucracy 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Wiite the earth-shaking conflicts 
at the top of our bureaucracy are well 
known to the public, few people realize 
what happens down the line among the 
little fellows in a great government ma- 
chine. But what happens there is of 
critical importance to all of us. 

I have recently received a letter from 
a man who entered the colossal Federal 
machine in an important but minor ca- 
pacity. His account of his reflections 
upon the ways of bureaucracy is an in- 
teresting picture of a neglected scene. 
He says, in part: 

“The rivalry of the czars of various 
agencies is well known, but the clash 
goes all the way down the line like lit- 
tle ripples from a big splash. During the 
last year I have proceeded along my 
usual assumption—that everyone is co- 
operative and decent. This is not a blind 
policy, but simply a refusal to take ru- 
mors and gossip for granted and a de- 
sire to make my own judgments, at least 
until I can find those upon whose judg- 
ment I can depend. : 

“At the beginning I got plenty of ad- 
vice. So-and-Sowasan obstructionist, So- 
and-So was trying to get more power for 
himself, and so on. By this time I have 
begun to realize that the rumors are 
true for most of the men in charge of 
subsections and units, but that the ru- 
mormongers are probably the worst of- 
fenders. 

“Each section head is obsessed by the 
Federal psychosis of fearing that he 
really isn’t as important as he thinks he 
is and that some day his work and his 
section’s work might diminish. There- 


’ fore, he argues to himself, I must get 


more work all the time, take over more 
duties, create new duties which I must 
convince my superiors are essential. It 
never occurs to such people that their 
work might be diminishing because they 
are finishing the job they were hired to 
do or, conversely, that they aren’t get- 
ting less busy because they haven’t been 
going after their particular job in a 
straightforward manner. 

“But the point is that each section is 
a little England content with its em- 
pire, or a little Germany seeking lebens- 
raum. The Federal chiefs go stomping 
around straining at the bit to be im- 
portant and to stay where they are, at 
least. Their motto seems to be: ‘For 
God’s sake, don’t make a decision—and 
if you ever have to, be sure to have 
someone to blame if it’s a bad decision.’ 
The fear of being wrong in the few gov- 


ernment agencies I know anything 
about is almost pathological. And that 
means .considerable time is spent cov- 
ering up and buck-passing.” 


The remedy suggested by this dis- 
illusioned young man is perhaps less 
convincing than his diagnosis. But it has 
pertinent elements. He suggests: “The 
whole mess seems to be chronic in the 
present setup of government agencies. 
The system is essentially absolutely 
feudal. There is a big boss at the top, 
a lot of sub-bosses, and a legion of sub- 
sub-bosses. Each agency, unit, section 
and subsection is organized along such 
lines and is simply a glorified form of 
the lord and his manorial underlings. I 
am convinced that the solution will 
have to come by organizing agencies 
along parallel instead of hierarchal 
lines. There should be several heads, all 
cooperating, and consulting with one 
another in line with a clearly defined 
over-all policy. And the same should 
hold all the way down the line. The 
thing that holds such things up, of 
course, is the desire of the little officials 
to be more important than those work- 
ing with them, to monopolize credit, and 
to belittle others who are getting credit.” 

The true remedy, I feel sure, is much 
more fundamental. The evils he de- 
scribes are inherent in an overgrown 
bureaucracy governed by a political sys- 
tem. Rewards in such a system always 
go to those who do not dare to take 
chances. Penalties are imposed on peo- 
ple of imagination, forthrightness and 
initiative. The true remedy for bureauc- 
racy is less bureaucracy. 

Specifically, it means that a primary 
postwar planning job needs to be done, 
with the purpose of reducing the concen- 
tration of power in Washington. The 
laws must be combed through and 
through to see what emergency agen- 
cies live on after the emergency that 
created them. 

Moreover, many functions should go 
back to the states permanently and 
completely. When the states need money 
to do this, Federal grants may be given 
by Congress, but administration of such 
matters as postwar relief and education 
should be the responsibility of the in- 
dividual states. 

The bureaucracy cannot plan this 
change for itself. It should be made by 
a clear decision in a national election, 
and both parties might well put this 
point in their platforms. 

















RANSPORT PLANES that serve the home front are a 
measure of U. S. air power, as surely as the bombers 
that blast the Axis. 


Today, as for many years, the United States is the 
leading power in air transport. 


Its Airlines knit hundreds of cities and foreign coun- 
tries into a single airways system, with faster, more 
efficient service than ever attained by any other nation. 


Consequently, when the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor, 
they asked for the greatest show of air transport the 
world has ever witnessed. Built during years of peace, 
the Airlines required no conversion for war. They were 
ready to go! 

They promptly handled a sharp increase in tonnage 
— passengers, mail, express— despite the fact that half 
their planes were assigned to military duty. ~ 


The Airlines also helped the Army and Navy estab- 
lish air supply routes to every fighting zone —and are 


THIS, T00,.1S AIR POWER! 
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now operating a giant fleet of transport planes over this 
global system. 


So wherever you see a transport plane, remember 
this: IT, TOO, IS AIR POWER — an integral pare of our 
war machine, 


And when the war is only a memory these same Air- 
lines, with over a billion miles of experience behind 
them, will continue in friendly commerce. As PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT recently said : “With the dawn of peace, 
commercial aviation will have new and greater oppor- 
tunities for which it will be all the better prepared by 
reason of the training and experience it is now getting.” 


» . » 


When you travel by air make reservations early; please cancel early 
if plans change. When you use Air Express, speed delivery by dis- 
patching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Ait Transport Associa- 
tion, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IF YOU’VE DONE YOUR BIT, NOW DO your BEST... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS... MAIL... AIR EXPRESS 
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